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GRAND NATIONAL CONCERTS. 


Mr. Batre’s benefit having been abandoned for a per- 
formance at Exeter-hall, on the 27th inst., which we presume 
has no reference to the National Condi it becomes our 
task to offer some recapitulatory observations on the events 
of the first season of these entertainments, which began with 
such loud flourishes and terminated with s,little eclat. We 
need only allude to the original prospectus, fasued i in October, 
for the” purpose of calling attention to the fact, that the general 
policy which it advocated, in terms of such unmeasured bom-. 
bast, has not by any means been carried outaehii@y amresp 
to details, many of the most important items have 
filled. Instead ef something unparalleled ‘in its kind, dies 
has been neither more nor less than a series of ordinary con- 
certs, some good, some bad, and the greater number indifferent. 
That thie management has been seriously defective is clearly 
shewn by the result. More varied and efficient materials 
have rarely been at the disposal of a body of concert directors, 
yet more'signal failure—we need not mince the word—was 
never recorded. The Grand National Concerts have not 
They 
have proved neither “ grand” nor “ national,” if grand and 
national be, as we suppose, terms easily convertible into mean- 
ing. The performances of the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
and those of the Philharmonic, are entitled to the appellation 
of “ grand,” because the music performed is exclusively of the 
highest order, both in regard to choice and execution. With 
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the National Concerts, however, this has not been the case. 

The large admixture of triflingand meretricious compositions 

with the works of the great masters, and the negligent style in 

which the latter were frequently produced, rendered the appli- 

cation of the term “ grand” a plain absurdity ; while, on the 

other hand, the inconsistent nature of the selections equally 

set at nought the secondary title of “ national.’”’ The strict 

Sense of the word “ national,” indeed, which in England must 

surely have relation to native compositions and native per- 

formers, has been, with rare exceptions, altogetherdisregarded. 

M. Jullien himself, with quite as much reason, might have 

styled his entertainments ‘‘ National Concerts.” The Grand 

National Concerts have failed, moreover, to embody any defi- 

nite object whatever. To the lovers of really fine music, and 

to those who merely seek a desultory relaxation in quadrilles 

and polkas, they were equally unsatisfactory. Appealing directly 

as little to one class of auditors as to the other, they pleased | 
neither, and ultimately excluded both. In spite of the pompous 

style of the original prospectus, so curiously contrasted with its 

appeal to the “ gents,” in certain paragraphs relating to the 

“ music de danse,” it was worded so as to pledge the ‘* execu- 

tive committee, managers, and directors” to a wholly different 

sort of entertainment from that which they presented to the 

public; but the entire abandonment, at the first concert, of 
the principles disclosed, and the subsequent coquetting between 

two schools of art which are utterly irreconcilable, soon 

proved that the prospectus was nothing better than a preli- 
minary puff—in vulgar parlance, a catchpenny. 


Of the three serenatas, by Macfarren, Howard Glover, and 
Edward Loder, which, however we may differ from the wis- 


=< << pe a 


fred), and a series of vocal pieces from various sources, 
searcely any of which had eonnection with the story, were 
presented, under the title of “ Mr. Howard Glover’s grand 
selection from Hero and Leander,” which led the public to 
suppose they were hearing portions of the new serenata, and 
the press to condole with the composer on the curtailment 
and mutilation of his work. Was this fair to the public, just 
to the press, kind to a young composer? Was it worthy the 
“ executive committee, managers, and directors,” of a “ great 
national requirement?” Among the “ principal composers,’’ 
continually announced as attached to the Grand National 
Concerts, were M.M. Hector Berlioz, and Felicien David, 
neither of whom appeared, and not a fragment of whose 
works was brought forward. Among the executants, two 
highly distinguished artists were announced in every adver- 
tisement, almost up to the last few weeks of the concerts— 
Mr. Thalberg and Signor Sivori. The subscribers and the 
public, however, never had the advantage of hearing either of 
them. ‘These were grave omissions, since they tended to 
compromise the names of eminent musicians, who have been 
noted for keeping faith with the public. We do not, for 
one instant, doubt that the committee had been in treaty with 
them, and indeed we have been credibly informed that Cap- 
tain Harry Lee Carter, a gentleman to whose untiring zeal, 
active business habits, and conciliating manners the Grand 
National Concerts were seriously indebted, had secured their 
assistance, as he considered, on sure grounds ; our only rea- 


i a 


son for noticing their absence was to strengthen our position 
with a weighty argument, and enable us to re-insist that 
there must have been some grievous want of system in the 
management of the concerts, to render such disappointments 








dom of the original notion of presenting musical dramas in a 
concert-room, were anticipated with interest, as English com- 
positions of length and pretensions, only the first was pro- 
duced. Mr. Loder’s Island of Calypso has been continu- 
ally in the bills—now styled a “ serenata,” now ‘a musical 
romance,” now a “ masque”—and as continually withdrawn, 
until the concerts have terminated without a note of it being 
heard. Yet we have good reason for knowing that Mr, 
Loder’s was the first work ordered by the committee and 
managers, and the first completed—that the score was en- 
graved, and the orchestral and vocal parts nearly copied, a 
month ago. When we state, which we can upon authority, 
that the original cause of this delay was a dispute between 
the committee and the publisher who had purchased the copy- 
right of Mr. Loder, as to which should pay for the copying 
of the parts, we have said enough, if we say no more, to show 
that some grievous want of system prevailed in the direction of 
the Grand National Concerts, which would have accounted 
for a more complete fiasco even than that we have recorded. 
Shortly after the production of the Sleeper Awakened, Mr. 
Howard Glover was said to have withdrawn his serenata; 
but it subsequently appeared that it never was composed. 


| possible. 
| There is no palpable reason why the directors of the Na- 


| tional Concerts should not, if they felt so inclined, have set 
| up an opposition to Jullien's concerts. Ina free country like 
| England, fetters upon lawful speculation are not tolerated ; 
| and M. Jullien is no more exempt from the chance of rivalry 
than Mr. Lumley, or any other speculator in public amuse- 
ments. But we object to what was simply another prome- 
nade concert, decked out in advance with such gaudy colours, 
heralded with such profuse eloquence, as to suggest the idea, 
that at least something better than the Philharmonic, Royal 
Italian Opera, and Sacred Harmonic Society, tria juncta in 
uno, and about a fourth part as cheap, was about to be insti- 
tuted. That the Grand National Concerts were in opposition 
to Jullien, it is scarcely necessary to insist ; a retrospective 
glance at the programmes of the season, at the daily and 
weekly announcements of the press, at the “ Quadrille des 
Nations,” and the “Crystal Palace,” at the three military 
bands, and twenty other such matters, is enough to show it. 
These were all very well in their way, but they were not 
“great national requirements,” and should not have been 
called so. As they turned out, they were great mistakes, 





In its place, however, an overture (to Lord Byron’s Man- 


and nothing more, All imaginable reasons have been assigned, 
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by those connected with the Grand National Concerts, to ac- 


count for their failure, and, among others, it was attributed to | 


the unfavourable criticisms of the press. This was indeed 
but a podr plea for a feeble cause. No public amusement has 
for many years received more constant and serious attention ; 
anticipations had been raised that even the vapid magnilo- 
quence of the prospectus was unable to dispel; and had the 
speculation been efficiently carried out, the criticisms of the 
press would have been as decidedly favourable as they have 
been indulgently remonstrative. For our own part, we are 
by no means shaken in our opinion, that first-rate concerts, on 
a grand scale, in a large arena, and at a moderate charge of 
admission, would be certain to succeed. The disasters of the 


Grand National Concerts have not shown the contrary, since | 


they have not fairly tried the question. Of one thing, how- 
ever, we feel assured, that in concerts where music is to be 
the principal attraction, and especially grand orchestral 
music, there should be no promenade. It demands a pa- 
tience and endurance, more than human, to stand in an un- 
comfortable position throughout the performance of a long 
symphony. We have little doubt that, had the pit been dis- 
posed in stalls, and more care bestowed upon the preparatory 
rehearsals, Mr. Macfarren’s Sleeper Awakéned, instead of 
seven nights, would have had a fair chance of running 
seventy. For a promenade audience, it was at least twice 
too long. We hope, however, to see the day when one of 


the symphonies of Beethoven, or Mendelssohn, may be heard 
well performed, and under no conditions of personal discom- 


fort, for 2s., instead of half-a-guinea. Ifthe Messiah and 
Elijah can be heard for 3s. at Exeter Hall, we can see 
nothing extravagant in the hope. The population of London 
is becoming more musical every year, and something of the 
sort, ere long, is inevitable. The days of benefit concerts, 
with a pianoforte for the sole accompaniment, are, happily, 
going out of fashion. Such insipidities are never long-lived, 
and as they have done a vast deal of harm to the art and its 
professors, and very little good to the taste of their supporters, 
none will regret their total and irrevocable abolishment. 


Having frankly animadverted upon the mistakes that cha- | 


racterised the management of the Grand National Concerts, 
let us not be blind to such good as they have really effected. 
Spohr’s last symphony, The Seasons, a work full of beauties, 
if not one of its composer's best, has been heard frequently, and 
by the experience of repeated performances the band and its 
conductor were gradually becoming masters of all its details. 
Several of the symphonies of Beethoven have been continually 


played, it was abandoned, as impracticable. From the other new 
instrumental compositions, an overture (MS.) by Mr. Balfe, a 
| symphony by Taubert, and a battle overture by Lindpaintner, 
may be singled out. Mr. Balfe’s overture was well received, 
| and added to his reputation as an orchestral writer. Taubert’s 
| symphony, a work of more ambition than inspiration, was care- 
lessly played, the scherzo omitted, and the whole scarcely better 
than rehearsed. It made no sensation. Lindpaintner’s over- 
ture, founded on the theme of “ God save the Queen,” was the 
noisiest we ever listened to, but displayed no other particular 
attribute; it was given with such fire, however, and the 
National Anthem appealed so irresistably to the loyalty of the 
audience, that it always received applause. The Stabat 
Mater of Rossini, and the Walpurgis Nacht of Mendelssohn, 
| though frequently announced in the bills, were never produced. 
| The list of soloists was strong, and except the two we have 
| mentioned elsewhere (serious exceptions, we admit) there were 
'no disappointments. The “effects” were produced by M. 
Charles Hallé, in the pianoforte concertos of Beethoven and 
Mendelssohn, Herr Molique, in several of his own compositions 
for the violin, Sig. Piatti, on the violoncello, of which he is the 
most perfect master in Europe, M. Sainton, another violinist 
of high standing, always a special favourite with the public, 
M. M. Baumann (bassoon), and Richardson (flute). Among 
the English performers, Mr. H. C. Cooper, in Mendelssohn’s 
violin concerto, and Miss Goddard, a young and rising pianist, 
who would have pleased us still more had she adhered less 
exclusively to the modern “ romantic” school, which has neither 
romance nor poetry in it, also deserve to be distinguished from 
the crowd. The vocalists were not so strong, except in the 
instances of Mdlle. Angri and Mr. Sims Reeves. Mdlle. Angri 
was one of the chief supports of the concerts. She sang in 
English and Italian with equal facility and effect, and became 
an immense favourite with the public. In the Sleeper 
| Awakened her dramatic feeling was of great importance, and 
her brilliant style of vocalising was frequently shewn to re= 
markable advantage in the bravura song, “ Thouart gone,” after 








the work itself had been laid aside. The 35 singers from the 
Berlin Chapel Royal, about half the actual force of the choir, 
| drew a great deal of money, and made a decided sen- 
sation. Their performances were admired, as unique of 
their class, but it was complained that their repertoire was 
confined, and too much of one character. These were the 
principal features. Of the dance music, the less said the 
better. M. Bosisio made but little effect, and Herr Labitzky 
did not mend the matter. The last named gentleman has had 





presented, well played on the whole, and fully appreciated by | his day, and no one can deny him a large amount of merit, 
the audience. Without specialising a long list of French and | as a waltz composer in the style of Lanner and Strauss; but 
Italian overtures of a light character, the Isles of Fingal, | M. Bosisio appears to have nothing to distinguish him from a 
perhaps the finest of Mendelssohn’s orchestral works, has been | hundred other manufacturers of quadrilles, &c. The selec- 
repeatedly executed, until, although an unusually deep and | tions, or pot pourris, were generally successful ; the cleverest and 
imaginative composition, it became a great favourite with the | the best were those by Signor Negri from the Tempesta, 
public. We wish we could say the same of Melusina,—more | and Mr. Balfe from the Siege of Rochelle. Mr. Balfe had 


delicate, refined, and elaborate ; but, after being once very ill | a difficult and laborious post, and filled it with unremitting 
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zeal and his accustomed talent, in presence of the audience. 
How far he was answerable for the evidently defective system 
of rehearsals, we are unable to guess. The band, in the stringed 
department, was as fine as any we have heard; among the 
wind instruments, too, there were several first-rate artists ; 
but here, in some points, it might have been certainly improved. 
The chorus was quite unworthy of an undertaking of such 
magnitude. 


. . . | 
Should the “executive committee, managers, and directors,” | 


intend, next year, to resume proceedings at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, let us sincerely advise them to re-consider their sys- 
tem in toto. 


RACHEL AND MACREADY. 


Amone the many and various novelties intended to signalise 
and give’eclat to the forthcoming season, we know none more 
likely, if carried out, to prove a great event, in the highest 
acceptation of the term, and more entirely worthy of the occa- 
sion, than the bringing together, on the same stage and in the 
same play, and that a play of Shakspere, the two most cele- 
brated artists of modern times. At a first glance this desir- 


uble object might seem impracticable ; but a moment’s consi- | 


deration, we fancy, would be sufficient to set aside all seeming 
difficulties. Mademoiselle Rachel, it is true, never appeared 
in an English play, and, doubtless, never contemplated doing 
so, and, it may be, cannot speak English ; nevertheless, Made- 


moiselle Rachel may personate one of Shakspere’s characters | 
without departing in the least from the spirit of the original, | 


| - It is hardly necessary to observe, that Henry the Fifth is 
| one of Macready’s most striking and admirable performances, 
‘and that it is only not more frequently given, because the 
| getting up of the play involves larger means and more copious 
| resources than can be obtained at all times and in every theatre. 
| Shakspeare’s play, however, is singularly attractive in repre- 
| sentation, and with Rachel, the cast would create an unprece- 
| dented effect ! 
We would strongly recommend Mr. Mitchell to consider this 
| suggestion, for the originality of which we claim to ourselves 
| some credit. Rachel comes to London in July. She will 
‘appear, most probably, at Drury Lane, when French plays 
will be given under Mr. Mitchell’s management. The very 
theatre seems to invite to the performance. Henry the Fifth 
| demands great splendour of scenery, dresses, and appurtenances, 
and a large stage is absolutely necessary to give the fullest 
| effect to the spectacle. There is not an actor or actress in the 


kingdom who would not be but too proud to assist in filling 
‘up the cast, and every character might be sustained with 
‘first-rate ability. Such an event, indeed, might appropriately 
_be termed «‘ The Grand Dramatic Exhibition of 1851.” 


In conclusion, the placing in such amicable juxta-position 
| and noble rivalry the two great dramatic intelligences of the 
countries could not fail to promote still further the good 
| feeling which lately, morejthan ever, has arisen between France 
| and England. ; 


THE EDINBURGH MUSICAL CHAIR. 


while the very fact of her being a Frenchwoman and unable | 


to talk English, is an advantage to the part, and will add ten- | 


fold interest to the assumption. The character we allude to is 
that of Princess Katharine in Henry the Fifth, which every 
reader of Shakspere will remember, is introduced as speaking 
alternately French and broken English. The part of Katharine 
is nut paramount, but it is important, and, in the high and 
palmy days of the stage, was a favorite with Mrs. Siddons, whose 
portrait, in the character, may be seen prefixed to the play of 
Henry the Fifth, in Bell’s edition of Shakspere. To the grace, 
delicacy, sparkling vivacity and piquancy of Katharine, no 
actress who ever lived could render so much justice as Rachel, 
and we feel thoroughly convineed that among the numberless 
triumphs of the sublime artist, the personation of Katharine 
would be reckoned as one of her most finished and beautiful. 

The notion of introducing Rachel and Macready to the 
public in the same play is not chimerical. The only serious 
obstacle presents itself in the fact that Macready is taking his 
leave of the stage, and has definitely announced his last per- 
formance at the Haymarket Theatre. But, for so special an 
event, we have no doubt that the great tragedian would 
preserve a mental reservation, and make an exception in favour 
of Shakspere, the more especially as it would afford him an 
opportunity of exhibiting his transcendent talents in conjunc- 
tion with those of the most accomplished and gifted actress of 
all times. 


We request the attention of our readers to an article, else- 
| where quoted from T'he Scotsman, which will afford them an 
| insight into one of the most notorious abuses (apart from some 
| of our cathedral trusts) that our tardy and impotent Chancery 
|Courts have rendered hitherto irremediable. The spirit of 
| reform, however, is walking abroad, and we can admonish the 

Scotch professors, lawyers and physicians, that, before long, 

the mal-administration of one of the largest fund ever be- 
, queathed by an individual for the advancement or benefit of a 

fine art, wi.l be published and commented on, without reserve, 
from one end of the United Kingdom to the other. Our 
readers cannot have forgotten the events of 1844, when one 

of the most distinguished of living musicians (Mr. Sterndale 
| Bennett) was an unsuccessful candidate for the musical chair 
, of the Edinburgh University, which was voted to an unknown 
individual, who shortly abandoned it, and subsequently (Mr. 

Bennett having declined to appear as a candidate a second 
time) awarded the “legal” gentleman (Mr. Donaldson) 
_who now occupies it, We are much gratified at the manner 
in which The Scotsman has taken up the matter. Such. bold 
| speaking from a leading journal can hardly fail to exercise g 
| beneficial influence. For the present we are satisfied with 
| reproducing the article from its columns; but we shall very 
| shortly resume the subject ourselves, and we advise those who 
| are concerned in the “job” to take counsel before it is too 
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late. The contempt shewn by a body of dry pedants for an | and Beethoven festivals in London, was, I thought, an excel™ 

act which they want the enthusiasm and the poetry to appre- | lent opportunity, and my disappointment was great not to heat 
tgs Bis ag IG OR aia SR a complete symphony by one of the famous masters. 

clate, has. become a crying aaa GRA PEs | To leave the language of complaint, however, let me state 

belioves them to make reparation gracefully of their own free | that the concert began with a capital performance of Rossini’s 

will, unless they hold public opinion as a matter of sheer in-/| picturesque and brilliant overture to “ Guillaume Tell,” in 

difference, in which case they must not be astonished at another | bps the nae atesie. hs ban yg rw — 

'T +» | and trumpet, were remarkably weil played by Mr. G. Collins, 

coup de « Town Council. |M. Lavigne, Mr. Pratten, and Herr Koenig. After this, 

——— | Jullien’s own characteristic and spirited quadrille, the « Hi- 

JULLIEN AT MANCHESTER. | bernian,” (composed in honour of Her Majesty’s visit to Ire- 

(From an occasional correspondent.) land) with flageolet variations by M. Collinet, was enlevé by 

‘Maiishialer Dies 27: the band, in the most sparkling manner, and Collinet’s 

- ' variation encored. After this, the Manchester audience had 


In case your usual correspondent, for whose ability I havea | , . P , 
profound respect, and eae diana for high aie always | i a hes "ae of a old favourite—Jetty Trefiz—and 
the subject of my esteem, should not have transmitted you an | ‘¢Y Gi@ 2¢ TIght handsomely. 
account of Jullien’s first concert, I forward you a few hurried | Jetty Treffz has lost none of her good looks since she was 
remarks, which, I trust, may be not less acceptable than those here last ; and what is better, if possible, she has preserved/all 


of last year. Jullien’s coming is always a grand event for | the beauty and timbre of her remarkably sweet voice; which, 


musical Manchester. No one is more popular, no one more | ™Oreover, seems to have considerably gained in power, if I be 
b . . . . . | = . 2 . . 
highly thought of. Nor is it astonishing, since no one he aap ogra Mery Pa RM ena Bey ar bia, 
one m F Y : a * octheaten:- . 
ore to create and foster a taste for music among the | J A prem nile Reding fi ‘olet,” which sh 
crowd. Not less in the provinces than in the metropolis has | Conrnmn: Ree ty. See e first violet,” which she 
his influence been felt, and perhaps in Manchester it has had | ow With eof age eae east = appre ace 
a stronger i aning i . | Nothing cou more touching than the manner in whic 
lin, : : Scop ee co te ec — Pg — | she sth the minor phrase, on ple «¢ Thespring changed 
in, an inburgh, the three great capitals of this mighty | pal obi @ on of the localicet sa aeas ba tek ae 8 
empire. , s ag ’ 

The bill of fare announced by “the most favoured of public | After a lively new polka by Koenig, “The Postillion,”; 
caterers” was of an crder to attract universally. Not only was| which had its due effect, another great star came forward. 
there Jullien’s band, strengthened by some new performers of | Vivier, the master of the French horn, is already known, and 
eminence ; not only was there Jetty Treffz, the admired of all| highly esteemed in Manchester. He was received, therefore, 
admirers, the best “ Jied-singer,” according to the authority of | with the homage usually paid to well-merited celebrity. His 
ne (not a mean one), in all Germany 3 but Vivier, | Cantabile is one of the most melodious things ever com- 
the astonishing performer on that difficult instrument the | posed for a solo instrument, and its attractions are by no 
French horn—Vivier, whose fame in England is but the echo | means diminished by the rich and ingenious manner in which 
of his fame in the other countries of Europe—Vivier, one of | it is harmonised. It created a furore, more especially in the 
the most remarkable artists now living, was added to the list piano passages, over which Vivier has an entire mastery, and 
of performers. But this was not all. Ina department less | in the unexpected modulation which occurs near the middle of 
purely artistic, though ‘violently popular,” quite a novel the morceau, and surprises as often as it is heard. Vivier 
attraction was provided—the famous French drummers, under | was rapturously encored, but could not be persuaded to 
the guidance of their chief, M. Barbier, “Tambour-major,” of | return. At length an excuse was offered for him, of which 
whom the London papers have spoken in such glowing terms | I was unable to catch the sense; but the audience, as. it 
of homage. I need hardly say that such an appeal was irre- | appeared, were satisfied with its reasonableness, and the 
sistible, and that, in spite of the inauspicious weather, the | clamor was silenced. ee 
Free Trade Hall—the vastest music-room in Manchester—was Q ae first ie concluded bron the “Great — 
attended by a dense and excited multitude. | Quadrille,” by JuNien himself, to write you an account o 

The programme, chiefly in the popular style, was such a| which would be much the same as sending coals to Newcastle. 
one as might have been expected from M. Jullien—in its way | Suffice it that there was not a second opinion on the matter ; 
first-rate. True, I should have liked to hear a symphony, or | every one pronounced it the chef d'auvre of Jullien. A hap- 
(in the teeth of your anathema) a part of a symphony. By a_| pier choice of national airs, or a more effective distribution and 
part I do not exactly mean a single movement, for that we | arrangement of them could not be desired. The interest goes 
had on two occasions—the andante from Beethoven's No. 2 (in | on, “ Crescendo,” until the National Anthem arrives, and here 
D), and the scherzo in Mendelssohn’s No. 3 (A minor). I mean | the connoisseurs were much pleased with the humorous bit of 
either a first movement entire, or the last three movements. | counterpoint that accompanies the introduction of the lon 
Of this, I am aware, you disapprove, but you will own that to | anticipated tune. ‘he subject of the «‘ March of all Nations 
one buried, like myself, in a provincial town, and, in spite of | to London” was also much commended, for its spirit and cha- 
that, a great enthusiast about orchestral music, the chance of | racter, and its effective application as a ritornella to the alter- 
hearing a good symphony, or a part of a good symphony, is | nating themes that represent the coming of the various nations. 
sufficiently rare. I am not a subscriber to the Gentlemen’s | The solos, played by Lavigne (oboe), Pratten (flute), Collinet 
Concerts, and there alone can a symphony be heard in Man-| (flageolet), in the Spanish ‘ Sapatiedo,” and by Herr Sommers 
chester. Even there, until M. Charles Hallé took the direc- | (bombardon) in the French air, « Partant pour la Syrie,” were 
tion, the band was very mediocre, or, at all events, not to be| severally applauded with the ssontent, vera - course 
compared with what he has since made it. The arrival of M.| “ God save the Queen” was redemanded with acclamations. 
Jullien, therefore, whose taste for this elevated kind of music We are as loyal in Manchester as you are in London. As for 
has become notorious, through the medium of his Mendelssohn | the French drummers, with their Zambour Major, I cannot 
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describe to you the effect they produced. They were gener- 
ously welcomed, and loudly applauded in whatever they had 
to do. 

The second part began with the grand selection from 
Robert le Diable, in which the solos for oboe, clarionet, 
and bassoon, were perfectly rendered by M. Lavigne, Herr 
Sommers, and Mr. Winterbottom, and applauded immensely. 
Mr. Winterbottom was never heard here before—at least as a 
“ celebrity”—and his tone and style, in “ Robert toi que j’aime,” 
were equally commended, A valse d deux temps, “ The Man- 
dolina,” by Karl Buller, made no particular sensation, but this 
was amply atoned for by the delicious allegretto vivace from 
Mendelssohn’s symphony in A minor, which, like the andunte 
from the No. 2 of Beethoven, in the first part, which I forgot 
to mention, was exceedingly well played by the band, and 
thoroughly appreciated. Another hit was made by Jetty 
Treffz, in Linley’s ballad of the “‘ Mountain Daisy,” which 
was encored by the entire audience. Loud calls, however, for 
« Trab, trab, trab,” induced the charming singer to substitute 


Of M. Lavigne, also, the opinion of the Examiner merits 
quoting :— 

“ Monsieur Lavigne was equally successful in his oboe solo, Souvenir 
des Montagnes, the tone deliciously sweet, and as expressive almost as 
the violin playing of Ernst—we know no higher compliment that we 
could pay to M. Lavigne—his execution brilliant and imaginative, and 
the whole admirably in keeping with the instrument and the piece to 
which it was devoted. In common phraseology, it was a decided hit. 


To compare. M. Lavigne, or indeed anybody, to Ernst is 
certainly a compliment ‘of the highest.” About the ad- 
mirable Vivier the Manchester critic is most eloquent :— 

“Then came the inimitable Vivier, with his “magic horn ”—one of 
the most extraordinary instances of persevering effort to attain a mas- 
tery over a most impracticable instrument that modern times, with all 
its musical ingenuity, has accomplished. But it is not mere mechanical 
difficulty that Vivier has conquered: the beauty of tone, and charm of 
expression, which he threw into the “cantabile,’ were as prominent a 
feature as the ingenuity and dexterity of his performance. Vivier is a 
man of genius, and not merely a horn player. He is a wit, and a 
humorist of the first order; with powers of mimicry, and admirable 
story-telling, he is a true descendant of “ poor Yorick,” and, like him, 





that popular ditty, much to the general delight. Jetty was in 
great favor, and, as usual, won the hearts no less than the 
ears of her audience. M. Lavigne, in a solo for the oboe, 
entitled «‘ Souvenir des Montagnes,” in which he introduced a 
graphic imitation of the French mountaineer’s bagpipe, sus- 
tained the reputation he has acquired as first oboe, under Mr. 
Balfe, at Her Majesty’s Theatre; and Jullien’s dashing 

« Review Galop” brought the concert to a brilliant termination. | 
Every one remained to the end, and every one was delighted. 

Jullien’s reception was according to his deserts—tremendous. 
Great as his London popularity undoubtedly is, it is not greater, 
I think, than in Manchester. He goes to Liverpool to-day, 
and returns again to Manchester to-morrow, for another con- 
cert. I trust the weather will improve. 

Before concluding, I must transcribe a few extracts from the 
Manchester Examiner and Times, which appears to have a 
lively sense of Jullien’s merits ; if words may go for anything, 
the following remarks are sufficiently characteristic and suffici- 
ently true :— 


“There may be some of our musical friends who remember the first 
visit to Manchester of M. Jullien, when he found himself and his clever 
band of instrumentalists wasting their sweetness on the desert air at the 

© Corn Exchange, to an audience most limited in numbers, and not over 
liberal in applause. The gentlemen who can find nothing good but 
in what they pronounce the classical, sneered, and have, to a certain ex- 
tent, been sneering ever since,—but those who looked deeper into the 
mysteries of humanity, had faith in the efforts of an intelligent man and 
a clever musician, felt assured that the light and pleasant character of the 
music which he presented, with all its apparent simplicity, was fully up 
to the standard of musical education to which he addressed himself, and 
that the very tricks to which he occasionally resorted were only a means 
to an end,—which end, we have reason to believe, heis attaining. Civi- 
lization is not advanced by one magician alone,—but springs from a 
multitude of sources, each and all emanating from individual energy and 
judgment. M. Jullien is certainly among the number of modern school- 
masters who are abroad in this busy nineteenth century,—‘ teaching the 
young idea how to shoot,’—bringing man more in harmony with man, 
—raising his taste, and making him a more congenial companion. We 
do not say that M. Jullien pursues this course exactly as we would pur- 
sue it, but he has a large share of good qualities, put forth with an ear- 
nestness of purpose and a business tact, which have brought him from an 
arena of empty benches to the largest audiences in the kingdom.” 


The same journal thus eulogises Mr. Winterbottom :— 


“A Mr. A. Winterbottom exhibited great talent onthe bassoon, an in- 
strument which has only been made a prominent feature in solo playing 
within a very recent period. His tone is as delicate and resonant as 
the violoncello, of which instrument it occasionally reminded us. He 
played the romanza, “Robert toi que j’aime,” from Robert le Diable, 
with a purity of style that claims the title of the beautiful, and we may 
venture to say that he has established his position in the opinion of a 
Manchester public.” 


| 


wont to set the table in a roar. We could tell some strange stories of 
his practical joking, and of his blowing of soap bubbles, to the no small 
mystification and annoyance of municipal authorities; but we must 
hasten on to other business, our limited space forbidding further episode.’s 


But enough, for the present, of extracting. You will pos- 
sibly say “ too much ;” but pray excuse my loquacious minute- 
ness. ‘A happy new year” to you and your readers. 

P. S.—Wednesday, Jan, 2.—Since writing the above, three 
more concerts have been given—one on Saturday, one on Mon- 
day, and one last night. On each occasion the Free Trade 
| Hall was crowded. As there were no remarkable novelties in 
| the programmes I shall not trouble you with further details. 
| Iam pleased, however, to send you the following sensible 
remarks which I have extracted from the Manchester Examiner 


and Times :— 

“M. Jullien, as we remarked in a previous notice, appears to have 
the peculiar faculty of addressing himself to the tastes and sympathies 
of the people. He takes care that at least a part of his programme, and 
that not a slight part, shall be of a nature to be understood and felt mf 
his audience; his melodies are of a national character, or bring wit 
them some agreeable association, and he then ventures to add to their 
intrinsic value a magic of his own through the means of varied harmony 
with curious and exciting instrumentation. His latest production is a 
particular instance, and altogether one of the best efforts of his ingenuity. 
It improves upon acquaintance,—the best proof that could be offered of 
its merit. Means of illustration are resorted.to which some of our 
classic friends would consider not amongst the legitimate, but it is a 
picture well executed, almost a dramatic picture, and he must be dull 
indeed whose imagination it does not excite, or whose feelings are not 
roused by the shadowing forth which it presents to us of that coming 
time from whence so much that is great and good is anticipated. The 
Exhibition Quadrille, therefore, we must pronounce a decided hit in the 
popular sense of the term, and no doubt will be heard again and again 
by thousands, as much delighted as have been the audiences at the 
Free Trade Hall during the recent performances, The opinion we 
ventured to propound of the solo players, as well as of the orchestra 
generally, appears to find popular acknowledgment, if we may judge 
by the applause and the nightly increasing crowds who have been pre- 
sent. On Monday evening—the third concert of the series—the audi- 
ence was immense, scarcely less, we should calculate, than between five 
and six thousand, whilst from first to last the utmost attention was 
given, and very frequently the most judicious approval expressed. ‘The 
singing of Jetty Treffz is of a high character, and the solo playing of 
Vivier, Lavigne, Winterbottom, Jarrett, Pratten, and Kenig, not to 
be surpassed in any orchestra in the kingdom. With such a band, we 
can only regret that M. Jullien has not given us one of those rare treats 
which we have had from him on previous occasions; a night with those 
lofty spirits, Beethoven and Mendelssohn, would have been duly appre- 
ciated by his numerous patrons, whilst strengthening the position we 
ach vga to assume for him as one of the true educators of the 
people.” 


On the Grand Bal Masqué, which comes off to-night 
(Thursday), the same paper speaks as below :=—= 
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“This fairy scene, so appropriate to the merry, cheerful season which 
this locality is in the present year celebrating so earnestly, is to come 
off to-morrow night; a large number of tickets are already taken, and 
the prospects of success are most promising, Several individuals, we 
understand—as many as twenty and thirty in a group—are joining 
together with the intention of forming select parties; by this means 
avoiding any chance of annoyance from the intrusion of strangers, and 
— the opportunity of enjoying a quadrille, or waltz, or polka, as 
agreeably as in their own drawing room. Many applications having 
been made to M. Jullien in reference to the requirements of mask or 
otherwise, we learn that no decided stipulation is made, but that ladies 
and gentlemen may act quite in accordance with their own taste or 
feeling, masked or unmasked ; but it would be quite as agreeable, we 
venture to suggest, that the small black mask, half-covering the face, 
were resorted to where disguise is more particularly desired, not only for 
general appearance, but for the general comfort of the wearer. Large 
numbers of very beautiful fancy costumes have already arrived from 
London, and are on hire in the town, The decorations of the hall will 
be under the immediate superintendence of Madame Jullien, whose 
good taste in such matters is universally acknowledged. Music, light, 
and flowers, are the great leading features on such occasions, and for 
such purposes ; and these we feel quite sure will be arranged, if we may 
judge from the description we have received, with a nice feeling for the 
elegant and graceful. A most brilliant affair may be anticipated—one 
in character with the prosperous condition of all classes in this dense 
community of industry; and in no point of view can the beneficial evi- 
dences of free trade become more transparent, than in the fact of such 
large masses of people seeking amusement at the Christmas time of 
1850. May the year which dawns upon us to-day with such hopeful 
prospects, leave behind it remembrances as cheerful and happy to all.” 


With an echo of the wish contained in the last paragraph, 
I once more bid you “ farewell.” 


SMITH IN THE SQUARES. 


The vivacious Albert has imposed his Overland Journey 
upon the wooden apprehensions of the inhabitants of the north- 
eastern squares of London. Russell, Brunswick, Bedford, 
Bloomsbury, Mecklenburgh, Queen, Tavistock, Gordon, Eus- 
ton, Torrington, and Burton Crescent itself, which is not a 
square, incontinently emptied themselves of their living freight 
of retired merchants and comfortable crafismen into the Store 
Street Rooms, which could hardly contain them, Listening 
to Albert, they became, as it were, sponge, and sucked in his 
funny anecdotes and tripping phrases with thirsty interstices ; 
or, as the mouthy polyp, their lips were widened into one 
broad and general grin, that, stolid and despotic, only allowed 
them to close for the entire and more savoury ingurgitation of 
the feast of good things that flowed from the tongue of the 
fluent novelist, essayist, burlesquist, poetastist, dramaturgist, 
humoresquist, and sophist, as manna to the hungry and 
hail-drops to the droughty. In few, Albert was sublime. In 
short, Albert was himself, accompanied by Beverley, who was 
not, as Barnum, “nowhere,” but there,upon the platform, giving 
binocular interpretation to the Smithian wanderings and ven- 
tures. For, as Albert travelled much, so dared he much, and 
suffered much privation. He also saw much, and accomplished 
much ; and, taking notes of more than he achieved and saw, 
returned, Me Hercle, (which isa Latin conjuration gone into 
misuse,) safe and sound, with glabritous visage and nimble 
gait, with all his faculties and Fsoelons, not “smothered in 
surmise,” and all his powers of pleasing, which are sundry ; 
whereof, Per Jovem, (another Latin oath grown somethin 
peek we of the British empire, cockney, proviricial, penal, 
and colonial, have greatly to be thankful. 


MUSIC IN NEW YORK. 
(From our Correspondent.) 


Tuer Promenade Concerts of Madame Bishop and Mr. 
Bochsa have succeeded, not less on account of their novelty, 
than of the spirit with which they are carried on. In spite 
of the furore created by “Barnum’s Lind,” to use the lan~ 
guage of the posters on the wall, “Bochsa’s Bishop,” the 
retort courteous of the antagonist posters, continues to be as 
popular as ever with the music-loving inhabitants of New 
York. Nor has the new phenomenon, the dramatic Parodi, 
with all her rapidly-acquired vogue, at all shaken Madame 
Bishop's position. And wherefore should it? If Jenny Lind 
sings @ ravir, and if Parodi display no end of intensity on the 
stage, that surely does not make Madame Bishop sing worse 
than she did before? On the contrary: if Madame have any- 
thing to learn—which, mind, I do not insinuate—and if 
Jenny Lind and Parodi have any new qualities worth appro- 
priation—which, mind, I fully believe—Madame Bishop, who 
has as much judgment as cleverness, would, in all proba- 
bility, like any other sensible and talented artiste, appropriate 
them in her own manner to her own advantage; and vice 
versa may be presumed of Jenny Lind and Parodi. But, 
speculation spett Madame Bishop is at present, and is likely to 
remain for a long time to come, in every respect as popular as 
during her first visit to New York. Her singing could not 
easily have improved in its own particular style, but her voice, 
while it retains all its sweetness of quality, seems to me to have 
gained in force. I have little doubt indeed that her long tour 
through the States and in the south has been materially bene- 
ficial to her general health ; since, moreover, her looks are as 
much improved as her voice. I know from historical records 
that she must be considerably more, but I can assure you, that 
when she came on the other night at Tripler Hall to sing her 
first song, had I been asked to guess her age, I should have 
said twenty-five, with an intimate conviction in my own mind 
that I was overstating it. 

In respect of the Promenade Concerts, the idea is due to the 
indefatigable Bochsa, who, by the way, looks thirty years 
younger than when I last saw him; he directs the orchestra 
with greater energy than ever ; retains that precision and 
extraordinary quickness of ear for which he has ever been 
noted, and all that vigour and seeming enthusiasm to which he 
owes the commanding position he has so long maintained in 
the musical world of Europe. I speak by the card. The New 
York Herald, notwithstanding that it is a zealous supporter of 
all Barnum’s speculations, has by no means withdrawn its coun- 
tenance from its ancient protegée, Madame Bishop, and Mr. 
Bochsa, has given a powerful stimulus to the PromenadeConcerts, 
In its last article, the Herald advocates the wholesome influence 
of these entertainments—the first notion of which originally, as 
I am told, sprang from the pregnant brain of the enormous 
Jullien, like Pallas from the occiput of Jove—in the following 
philosophical strain:— ‘ ° 

“Since the fair musical lessee of Tripler Hall, Anna Bishop, and 
her energetic maestro, Bochsa, have given an impulse to these trans- 
atlantie and most sociable entertainments, the question has been in the 
mouths of all who have not yet visited Paris and London—What is a 
promenade concert ? In answer to this a few words from one who has 
been a looker on in both these cities, may, perhaps, be not without a 
degree of interest. A promenade concert is a sort of sans facon, musical, 
merry-making re-union, comprising the pleasures of both concert and 
ball, though without being so formal as the former, or exacting toilettes 
of such a recherche order as the latter: The scene which they present 
is motley and exciting, and fashionables as well as the million, enjoy 
themselves just as they please, and according as the spirit moves them 





—some being attracted by the chatms of imspiting music, some by the 
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delightful prospect of a dance to the arousing strains of a fine band’ 
while others are there to see and to be seen, or to kill time, and numbers 
of the haut tun, after a stroll or two through the mazy crowd, retire to 
choice seats in the upper circles, and levelling their lorgnettes upon the 
promenaders and ‘dancers beneath, are very apt to wish themselves down 
again in their midst. Thus it will be seen that the feeling of exclusive- 
ness is by no means incongruous with such a popular assemblage, and 
may be indulged or thrown off at the pleasure of the wearer. The pro- 
menader’s etiquette is, to begin to move about the rooms (a most de- 
lightful manceuvre in Tripler Hall) from the moment of his entrance, 
talking to everybody he knows, and admiring every belle he pleases. 
Silence is not necessary during the performance of any piece, except as 
a mark of respect to a singer, or instrumental solo. Suddenly the first 
chord of one of Musard’s or Jullien’s quadrilles shoots through the 
merry assemblage like an electric shock, and “ place aux dames!” the 
dancers secure their places, while the less active promenaders arrange 
themselves round about the seats, or loiter onward as the intoxicating 
sport goes on. This is what it is truly to enjoy a promenade concert. 
True, the Londoners themselves could not at first understand it; but 
look at the success of Jullien now! Why then, should not we, who have 
a public formed of almost all civilized nations in a mass, go in for some- 
thing of the same sort?—when it is known that we have Tripler Hall 
besides, a perfect fairy place in the air, compared with what Jullicn or 
Musard ever dreamed of, as the great foyer of their attractions—which, 
by the way, include some of the finest vocal artistes in the land; and, in 
this respect too, do we find Bochsa following their examyle.” 


One feature of these concerts seems to be disapproved of 
by many otherwise very friendly to them; I mean the 
dancing, which certainly, in my opinion, lowers them as 
elegant social recreations, and brings them within the cate- 
gory of the Casinos of London, and the Jardins of Paris. 
Bochsa would do wisely to reconsider this question. Saroni’s 
Musical Times, a journal which exercises considerable influence 
on art matters in New York, in its notice of a recent concert, 
discusses the point in a moderate and sensible tone. You 
may as well insert the whole of the article, which is not long, 
and will save me the necessity of entering into the particulars 
of the programme :— 

“ PROMENADE ConcERTs.—Bochsa is triumphant at last. Tripler Hall, 
on Thursday last, was crowded by one of the most enthusiastic audiences 
ever assembled there. Galleries and parquette were filled to overflow- 
ing, and it was with difficulty that room could be found for the dancers. 
We have, from the very first, disapproved of the dancing part. ‘The 
Americans are not fond of dancing; or, if they are, they do not like to 
make an exhibition of it. Itis more than likely, too, that a class of so- 
ciety, which had better be as far as possible from these concerts, will be 
induced by it to patronize them, and make the whole enterprise a public 
nuisance. 

“The programme of the evening was well calculated to please a mis- 
cellaneous audience. ‘The ballads introduced by Madame Bishop helped 
no little to give eclat to the affair; in short everything was as it should 
be. Madame Bishop sang “ The Banks of Guadalquiver,” and “ Home, 
Sweet Home,” two ballads, which were deservedly encored. Novelli, 
too, met with much applause. . ‘The instrumental music consisted of 
Overtures, W altzes, Polkas, Quadrilles, Galops, and a battle symphony, 
arranged for this occasion by the indefatigable Bocsha himself. 

“People little know how much Bochsa is doing to diffuse a love and 
taste for music. Let these concerts be attended by the middle classes, 
and soon they will be able tofappreciate the music of the best masters, 


while their brethren of the Upper Ten will still be satisfied with Verdi 
and Donizetti.” 


I cannot speak very warmly about the orchestra, or, indeed, 
about American bands in general; but if any man can bring 
about improvement by the united means of energy and scien- 
tific acquirements, that man is surely Bochsa, the first creator 
of that magnificent army of instrumentalists under the pre- 
sent direction of Mr. Costa at the Royal Italian Opera, Co- 
vent Garden, whose fame is not confined to Europe, but has 
travelled to every corner of the globe where music has its 
votaries. 

_ In my next I shall write more fully on this and other sub- 
jects of peculiar interest, since the taste for good music is, I 


can assure you, rapidly spreading throughout the United 





States. The hearts and the ears even of the anti-abolitionists: 
—those monstrous anomalies ina social communion which pro- 
fesses freedom for its basis, and brags more loudly of its 
liberty and privileges than England and all the other nations 
of the earth put together—are not closed to the influence of 
sweet sounds. Read, for instance, the following, to which I 
do not draw your attention as a specimen of poetry—Long- 
fellow and Washington Irving forbid it !—but as one out of 
endless examples of the kind with which the American periodi- 
cal press is for ever teeming. It is from the pen of Jonas 
Peter Phillips, a free citizen of New York, and doubtless, 
from the tenor of his writings, a boisterous abolitionist. He, in- 
deed, upon whose tongue the grand word “ Free” can sit with- 
out choking him ; he, from whose pen it can drop without flood- 
ing the entire foolscap in one huge blot of defacing ink; he 
who can read it in his daily sheet of information without his 
eyes being put out by the piercing light of its irresistible 
truth, can never be an advocate of slavery. No, the sight 
of an oppressed btlack—black though he be, a fellow man, 
with all the godlike attributes of manhood, lacking but educa- 
tion and the unfettered use of his faculties, to ripen them into 
vigorous maturity, would inspire him with indignation and 
pity, loathing and sickness of heart. It is whispered, in- 
deed, upon what foundation I am ignorant, that the messenger 
who delivered the verses below, on the part of Jonas Peter 
Phillips, free citizen of New York (and doubtless an aboli- 
tionist), into the hands of the fair and warm-hearted Swede, 
was neither more nor less than an emancipated negro. I 
should wish to believe it. 


TO JENNY LIND. 
A SALUTATION TO AMERICA. 
(From Saroni’s “ Musical Times.”) 
“A song bird left her parent nest, 
And flew across the deep blue sea, 
Until she saw the golden west 
Where birds and men alike are free. 
She found a gen’rous welcome there 
And warbled gaily all day long, 
And vocal made the balmy air 
With this, the burden of her song : 
Hail! to the clime whore starry flag 
Protects the wand'rer and oppress’d, 
Hail, to Columbia’s fair land, 
By FREEDOM AND BY VIRTUE BLESS’D. 


“ Thus from my fatherland I come, 
A child of song, to dwell awhile, 
In this fair Freedom’s happy home, 
Where nature’s blessings ever smile. 
’Twas here my youthful fancy rov’d, 
And long I sigh’d to gaze upon 
The land which early childhood lov’d, 
Which gave the world a Washington. 
Then let me sing Columbia hail ! 
Home of the great, the good, and brave, 
AND O’ER A FREE UNITED LAND 
For ever may thy banner wave !” 


By the way, talking of Jenny Lind, her reception at Bal- 


timore appears to have been enthusiastic. The Baltimore 
American, of Dec. 10, has just reached me, and I have cut out 
the following short, but highly favourable account of her first 
concert, which, if you have no other communication on the 
subject, may serve your purpose. 

Jenny Lixp’s First Concert 1x Bartowore.—The first concert 
by Mdlle Jenny Lind took place in the Front-street Theatre last night, 
and the enthusiasm with which the fair songstress was greeted, and the 
eclat which attended the whole affair, must have fully equalled, if 
mot surpassed, the most sanguine expectations, The house, an 
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hour . before the commencement of the concert, presented a most 
brilliant spectacle. In the parquette and first and second tiers 
every seat was occupied by an audience largely composed of 
ladies, whose fashionable and becoming attire added much to the 
elegance and beauty of the scene. The two pieces which preceded the 
appearance of the gifted cantatrice passed rapidly off, though rot with- 
out Signor Belletti receiving from the audience the warm applause to 
which his fine voice and brilliant execution so well entitle him. On 
Miss Lind’s first appearance she was received, as she advanced rapidly 
and gracefully down the stage, with a perfect storm of applause, al- 
most the entire audience rising from their seats and joining in the wel- 
come, The applause continued for several minutes, during which she 
bowed repeatedly, and seemed to exert herself to recover from a 
momentary feeling of timidity and embarrassment—the evidence of 
which seemed to give a renewed impulse to the enthusiasm of the 
audicnce. We have not time at the late hour at which this is neces- 
sarily written, to speak of the effect of each of the pieces which she | 
sang. In all, she received from the audience the most rapturous tokens 
of gratification, whilst in the flute trio, the bird song, and the herds- 
man’s song, the audience seemed entirely carried away by their feelings, | 
and by their continued applause gained the repetition of the two first. | 
The bird song was decidedly the favorite of the evening, and by its 

wonderful beauty and surpassing execution will certainly justify all | 
that has been said of Miss Lind’s extraordinary powers. | 





Maertzek’s Italian Opera is enjoying undiminished prosperity. | 
Parodi’s success is unequivocal, and unanimous opinion pro- | 
nounces Lucrezia Borgia to be her best part. I myself prefer | 
it to her Norma. 

On Saturday last Bettini, a tenor from the Royal Italian | 
Opera at Paris, was to have made his debut, but being pre- | 
vented by indisposition, his place was supplied by Lorini, the | 
ordinary tenor (and a very ordinary tenor he is), who played 
Gennaro to Parodi’s Lucrezia. This is the second time Bet- 
tini has disappointed the New York public. A great deal of 
ill-feeling was occasioned, and the third not-coming might be 
fatal. This would be a pity. 

You will be pleased to hear that an edition of Beethoven's 
sonatas is in course of publication at Beston, and, to show that 
classical chamber music is on the advance in the same city, a | 
society has been instituted, under the significant title of the 
“ Mendelssohn Quintet Club.” (Why not “Quartet? ”) | 
On a subject of general interest, that of a National Musical | 
Academy, or Conservatory, Saroni’s Musical Times makes the | 
following cogent observations :— | 





Musican ConsrerRVATORIES.—We have fully made up our mind not 
to lose sight of this important subject. We know that it needs but to 
be kept before our readers to find at some time or other, an echo in the 
breast of some energetic and enterprising lover of the art, whose foster- 
ing care will call an institutiou into existence worthy of the art, and 
of the country. 

There is no necessity of having one on as large a scale as the insti- 
tutions of Europe. An experienced teacher of thorough bass, and 
one or two of practical instrumentation will besufficient for a beginning. 
Nor is it necessary that the number of pupils should be very large to 
make the establishment of a conservatory a paying speculation. But 
something ought to be done. Year after year passes along, and we, 
with all our musical talent, still’ remain behind the age. 


Thus “you will perceive that we are anxious to progress in 


the “ divine art” on this side of the Atlantic. And so much 
for the present. 


P.S. I unseal my packet for the purpose of adding the fol- 
lowing account from the Baltimore Sun of Dec. 12, of Jenny 
Lind’s second concert in Front-street :— 


JeNNy Lixv’s Seconp Concert.—The inimitable Jenny gave het 
second concert in this city last night, at the Front-street Theatre. The 
immense building was, as might have becn expected, crewded to excess, 
every seat being occupied. We have never seen the theatre present a 
more interesting and beautiful appearance, the ladies being scattered 
everywhere and without bonnets. 

We shall not attempt to eriticise that which, to an unprofessional ear, 
would seem to be beyond criticism. Suffice it to say, so far as the 


| encored. 
| before listened to. 





orchestral arrangements were concerned, we have never, in Baltimore, 


heard anything equal to it. It appeared to us to be perfect throughont. 
Signor Belletti, in the several pieces which he sang, gave most un- 
bounded satisfacticn. Messrs, Benedict and Burke, in the piano and 
violin duett, elicited the greatest applause. Mr. Kyle, in the flute solo, 
also drew down the applause of the whole house. 

But what shall we say of the idol of the night, the unapproachable 
Jenny! She exceeded, if anything, her first night’s performance. She 
was introduced in Casta Diva, from Norma, and it is enough to say that 
she sang it. The duett, Per piacer alla signora, of Rossini, between 
her and Belletti, was so beautifully executed as to call for a repetition. 
The Aria, from Lucia di Lammermoor, was also encored; but she merely 
curtsied her acknowledgments. 

The Bird Song and the Herdsman’s Song were both given with pecu- 
liar beauty, and both were encored, though she only sang the Bird Song 
asecond time. The ballad of Home, Sweet Home, was sung only as 


| Jenny Lind can sing it. It was inimitable. We have heard this melody on 


many occasions, but never beforeas it ought tobe given. It was, of cours, 
There was a degree of soul thrown into it, such as we never 
It was soul itself embodied in song. 

Miss Lind, on this occasion, was habited in a pink satin dress, with 
bertha of the same, the skirt having two broad gossamer lace flounces. 
Her head-dress was of green, with a twig of green leaves also adorning 
her bust. She wore on each arm two bracelets, and around her neck 
was suspended a diamond medallion. ‘The tout ensemble was very neat, 
and well befitted the pure and expressive beauty of which the idolized 
songstress is the embodiment. 

The extraordinary excitement consequent upon the arrival of Made- 
moiselle Lind in this city, probably exceeds any feeling of that character 
which has ever been experienced. Hundreds and thousands of cards, 
notes, invitations, and presents are being sent to her, and crowds may be 
seen at almost any time in the vicinity of her apartments, anxious to 
behold her smiling face. The milliners, dressmakers, and fancy dry 
goods dealers are doing an immense business, as purchusers of concert 
tickets supply themselves with the “latest styles,” and most fashionable 
wearing apparel, in order to cut a dash in the great assemblies. During 
the whole of last evening the various avenues to Front-street Theatre 
were filled with the most elegant carriages, and the crowds which assem- 
bled in front of the building rendered access to the doors possible only 
through the exertions of a large body of police, who kept the sidewalks 
clear at times. 


And so once more adieu ! 


THE SENATUS AND THE REID FUND. 
(From the “ Scotsman.) 


Tue action of count and reckoning, which the Town Council 
have raised against the members of the Senatus Academicus of the 
University, has thrown some light on the manner in which the be- 
quest left by the late General Reid, for the establishment ofa 
Professorship of Music, has been administered. The disclosures 
made are not so complete as could have been desired, although, 
we believe, they are a great deal more so than the Senatus cither 
wished or expected. Imperfect as they are, however, they are 
more than sufficient to show, as has been held by Lord Robertson, 
that the fund has been intromitted with in a way not warranted by 
the will of the testator. } 

The Senatus thought at once to put the ‘Town Council out of 
court by disputing their title to sue. “ We,” said they, “have in 
ourselves a separate status as a minor corporation ; and as General 
Reid has bequeathed the fund to be administered by us in such 
way aud manner as we shall, in our discretion, think most fit and 
proper, you, the Town Council, have no right of interference or 
control whatever in regard to it.” Lord Robertson, however, has 
thought otherwise ; and while he has admitted the title of the 
‘Town Council to the fullest extent, he has decided that the three 
trustees, under General Reid’s will, were not entitled to assign any 
part of the estate to the Senatus, to be disposed of by them “ in 
promoting the general interest and advantage of the University, 
until a fund had been “ invested and secured for the endowment 
and maintenance of a Professor of the Theory of Music.” ‘This 
decision, sustained by the Judges of the Inner House, to which 
the case has, within the last few days, been taken by a reclaiming 
note, will lead to a thorough investigation with respect to whether 
the 11,0004, or 12,000/., which the Scnatus have expended other: 
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wise than upon the chair of music, can form a legitimate charge 
upon the fund. Some of the members of the Senatus have threat- 
ened, we are informed, if defeated in the Inner as they have been 
in the Outer House, to take the case to the. House of Lords. This 
persistency in litigation, which seems to have been growing on 
the Senatus for some time, cannot be altogether unconnected with 
the fact that they have the Reid fund to fall back upon for any 
expenses so incurred. Law expenses, indeed, have hitherto formed 
a prominent item in the accounts of the Reid fund; and the jus- 
tification for them is that they were incurred in promoting the 


as it may, they state that the sum so invested was 58,0000 ; and 
that the total available amount of the fund at present is 60,0002. 
Their next act was to fix the salary of the Professor of Music ; 
and, as the preliminary step in that process which Lord Robertson 
has appropriately styled “starving music down to the lowes 
pitch,” they fixed the salary at the minimum amount allowed in the 
will of General Reid—namely, at 300. per annum. ‘They then 
went to the ‘own Council, as patrons of the University, and re- 
quested them to sanction the institution of a Chair of Music. In 
their letter to the Council, the Senatus evince much anxiety that 





the professorship shall not “degenerate into a mere sinecure ;” 
and they express a hope that it shall “ add a new and efficient de- 
partment of study of a highly interesting description, and calcu- 
lated greatly to contribute to the cultivation and knowledge of a 
singularly refined, delightful, and elevating art.” Their subsequent 


“interest and advantage of the University,” and therefore fell 
quite appropriately under this clause of the General’s will. This | 
liberal construction of the will the Town Council dispute; and | 
laying other considerations aside, who can wonder at it, seeing | 
that all the litigation entered into by the Senatus has been for the | i 
ostensible purpose of curtailing the rights and privileges of the | conduct has not done much for the realisation of this hope; for 
Council, as patrons of the University. And here it is deserving | the truth is, that ever since it became anything else but a mere 
of remark, that a professor in posse is a very different sort of person | sinecure, they have done all that they could to prevent the chair 
from a professor in esse. As the one, he is proud of the notice of | from being conducted with that efficiency and completeness which 
the Council, and will even exert all the influence of his friends to | it was the design of the testator to secure. It has been their de- 
secure it; but as the other, he is too dignified for such vulgar ac- | sire rather to make the Professor a mere singing-master, than a 
quaintanceship, and has been known, in one case at least—in imi- | teacher of the theory of music. The act of the Town Council 
tation, we suppose, of Napoleon when expressing his contempt for | establishing the chair made it incumbent on the Professor to give 
the English nation—to speak of our municipal authorities as “a | a course of lectures “on the phenomena and philosophy of sound, 
parce! of shopkeepers!” and also as a body “ of tradesmen and | in so far as connected with musical intonation—the laws of har- 
half-educated lawyers.” The shopkeepers, however, have hitherto | monics, with their application to the theory of music—the explana- 
proved the:nselves to be more than a match for the profcs- | tion not only of the ordinary rules of thorough bass, but also a 
sors; and we shall be very much surprised if, as regards the Reid | clear exposition of methodical composition in double, triple, and 
fund, to which we iatend more particularly to allude, this shall not | quadruple counterpoint; and the practical application of all the 
also turn out to be the result. | principles and doctrines appertaining to the science,” &c. ‘This 
General Reid, it appears, died in 1807, after having, by a will | extensive classification of duties was copied into the act by the 
dated three years previously, left the bulk of his property, in the | Town Council from the Professor's own letter; and quite in ac- 
funds and other Government securities, to three trustees, who | cordance with this is a report from a committee of the profes- 
were to see the interest accruing therefrom paid to his daughter, | Sorial body about the same period. This committee, which con- 


OE te’ es Te = ‘mnas ue 
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Susannah, the wife of Mr. John Stark Robertson, during the term | sisted of Professors Moir, Cheape, Bell, and Napier, remarks that 


of her natural life. Failing issue on her part, the whole of the | Music “is a science deeply founded on the principles of physical 
General’s property, with the exception of some trifling legacies, | Philosophy, and for the illustration and study of which, as become 
was, at her death, to be applied by the trustees in establishing and | 4 University, we have reason to believe a& curious and rather ex- 
endowing a Professorship of Music in the University of Edin- | pensive apparatus will be necessary.” With such a distinct per- 
burgh, where the General states “ he had his education, and passed | ception of what the Professorship of music should be, and with 
the pleasantest part of his youth.” | that perception embodied in their own words in the act of the 

Some time before his demise, he added a codicil to his will, de- | Fown Council establishing the chair, we yet, singularly enough, 
claring it to be his wish that the Professor of Music should, every | "0¢ them in the very first appointment which they make, utterly 


year after his appointment, “ cause a concert of music to be per- | disregarding that arrangement by which alone they could have any 
’ | guarantee that the chair would be conducted upon the compre- 





formed, on the 13th of February, being my birthday, in which shall | 


be introduced one solo for the German flute, hautboy, or clarionet ; | 


also one march and one minuet, with accompaniments by a select 
band, in order to show the taste of music about the middle of the 
last century, when they were by me composed, and with a view 
also to keep my memory in remembrance.” ‘lhe expense of this 
concert was to be defrayed out of the general fund left by him to 
the College. 

After making provision for the expense of this annual concert, 
and the salary of the Profeszor of Music, the remainder of the 
General’s personal estate was to be handed over by the trustees to 
the Senatus, to be by them disposed of in making additions to the 
library, or in otherwise promoting the general interest and adyan- 
tage of the University. 

Mrs. Stark Robertson, the daughter of General Reid, died with- 
out issue in May, 1838, when the trustees (Mr. George Kinloch, 
Mr. Edward Majoribanks, and Sir Edmund Antrobus), without 
making any arrangement whatever for endowing the Professorship 
of Music, or defraying the expense of the annual concert, went to 
the Court of Chancery along with the Senatus, and, upon an ez 
parte statement, obtained leave to hand over the whole of the mo- 
ney to the latter. ‘The sum conveyed to the Senatus amounted to 
68,876/.; and it appears that the very first act of that body was to 
convert the Government stock into cash. ‘They allege that they 
did so “in the view of investing the fund on landed securities in 
Scotland of the best description ;” but it is shrewdly suspected 
that the more likely reason for adopting this course was the greater 
freedom which it gave of intromitting with the money, Be this 


| incurred, amounting to £251, formed a 


hensive principles which they themselves had laid down, From 
the commission of Mr. Thompson they excluded the conditions 
| by which it became cbligatory upon him to give the course of lec- 
| tures, above referred to, upon “ the phenomena and philosophy of 
| sound” and “the practical application of all the principles and 
| doctrines appertaining to the science,” and they, at the same 
| time, limited the designation of the chair simply to that of music, 
| The Town Council, however, firmly resisted this limitation of the 
object of the chair; and refused to proceed with the induction, 
| until the Senatus had passed an act, declaring that such a form of 
appointment should not be held as a precedent, and until Mr. 
| Thomson had subscribed a declaration, that he accepted of the 
| Professorship subject to the conditions set forth in the act insti. 
| tuting the chair. 
| When Professor Donaldson, the present cecupant of the Music 
entered upon his appointment, he applied to the Town 


| Chair, 
| Council to alter and seat his class-room, and to make other repairs 


| absolutely necessary to enable him to open his class; and the 


| Council did so, on the understanding that the expenses thereby 
, proper charge against the 
Reid fund, and would be paid by the Senatus as soon as a meeting 
of that body could be conveniently held. ‘The Professors, how= 
ever, refused to reimburse the Council for this outlay; and this 
consequently forms one of the conclusions in the action which the 
Council have raised against the Senatus. Here, then, we find this 
learned body, with a fund at their disposal, which it is calculated 
yields them an annual return of about £3000, so stingy—we 





were almost going to say so mean—that they will not consent to 
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repay the Town Council the comparatively insignificant sum of 
£251 which was legitimately expended in promoting the interest of 
the Music Chair. But this is not all; for the present Professor, 
although exceedingly anxious to secure such an apparatus as would 
enable him, in the language of the Professors’ own committee, to 
teach music as “a science deeply founded on the principles of 
physical philosophy,” has only, with great difficulty, obtained the 
sum of £950 to be applied for this purpose ; and this, we believe, is 
all that has yet been devoted out of the Reid fund for the benefit of 
the Music Chair, although the Senatus have, since the money came 
into their possession, given, without hesitation, the following among 
other grants—namely, £883 to Professor Jamieson for the purposes 
of his class ; £200 for apparatus for the Anatomical Chair; £250 
for the Natural Philosophy Chair; £150 for paintings for the 
Agricultural Museum; and £120-for the Military Surgery Chair. 
These grants we admit to have been all fairly enough applied un- 
der the will, which gives the Professors the right to allocate the 
fund “in promoting the general interest and advantage of the 
University, in such way and manner as they shall in their discretion 
think most fit and proper ;” but in so acting they were bound at 


the same time to see that adequate provision had been made for | 


the endowment of the Music Chair, and having refused to do this, 
they cannot be said to have faithfully executed their trust. 

It is not to such allotments of the fund as the above that the 
Town Council object; nor do they object to the Senatus in having 
granted £2844, to extinguish a debt contracted in 1825 by the re- 
moval of the library; or a debt of £3130, incurred in 1819, in pur- 
chasing the Dufresne Collection for the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, &c.; or a debt of £883, subsequently contracted by the keeper 
of the Museum for its preservation and enrichment ; but they do 
object to the Reid fund being applied to the payment of retiring 
allowances to Professors, one of which allowances amounts to £250, 
or only £50 short of the entire salary which the Senatus considered 
it requisite to give to the Professor of Music. We perceive that 
even some of the members of the Senatus thetnselves have objected 
to such an appropriation of the fund; for, when it was proposed in 
1842, we find that it was met by a counter-motion from the late Dr. 
Welsh, and supported by Professors Brunton, Chalmers, Wilson, 
Henderson, and Sir William Hamilton. It may be also curious to 
know that when the Senatus consulted Mr. Kendersley, an English 
barrister, to ascertain if it would be competent to apply the Reid 
fund in this way, he gave it as his opinion, on the memorial sub- 
mitted to him, that it would not be illegal so to devote it, although 
it might lay them open to the imputation, however unjust, of 
“having been swayed by a motive of personal interest, which it 
would be right to guard against.” The Senatus do not seem, how- 
ever, to have been very sensitive about the imputation of motives, 
as we find that a sum of £750 per annum has actually been set 
apart for retiring allowances. But there are more doubtful appli- 
cations of the fund than this; and among the rest we may mention 
the sum of. a hundred guineas, voted to defray the expenses of 
Professor Christison, in proceeding to London to oppose a medical 
bill in 1842; and the sum of thirty guineas, voted to Principal 
Lee, to defray his expenses on a similar journey to oppose the 
Episcopal College in Perthshire. 

By far the most objectionable allocation of the fund, however, 
was a vote of £909 to defray a debt incurred in an action as far 
back as 1824, to limit the powers of the Town Council, as patrons 
of the University, in regulating the curriculum. The Senatus state 
that “they consider it a right and proper exercise of their power, 
under General Reid’s will, to pay this debt out of the fund ; which, 
though not paid over to them when the action was going on, had 
been conveyed to them at that time under the burden ofa life rent.” 
This is certainly a very amusing way of disposing of the objection 
to the Reid fund being squandered ‘in defraying the expenses in- 
curred in a most untenable and preposterous action with the Town 
Council—an action which was thus alluded to by Lord Glenlee, in 
giving judgment on it in 1829 :— 


“It is notorious that formerly the Universities of Europe assumed 
great and sometimes dangerous powers, and have occasionally given rise 
to much turbulence, under pretence of their privileges, Itis not likely, 
perhaps, that this should again happen ; but I do not see any good reason 


for indulging the defenders in the fancy that they have now taken to vin- 
dicate their independence.” 


This, though certainly severe enough, was perhaps surpassed in 
that respect by what fell on the same occasion from Lord Allo- 
way :— 

ay must agree with the opinion expressed by Lord Glenlee, that men 
of learning have not always been the best judges for directing the course 
of University study. In the histories of the Universities of Europe, I 
find that, at different periods, they have been the greatest literary tyrants 
in the world.” 

‘There are other items for law expenses; but we have not space 
to refer to them. We have also not left ourselves room to allude 
to the amount that has been granted out of the fund for the Reid 
concert; but for the information of our readers we may mention, 
that the amount applied, at one time, for that purpose was £140, 
and it is now said to be increased to £200. 








Foreign Intelligence. 


Litutr.—The great attraction at the Opera here, for some 
| weeks past, has been Mdlle. Charton, one of the best artistes 
of French comic opera. This charming lady, who is not. 
merely an admirable singer, but an excellent actress, has been 
playing most of those parts in which she has so highly distin- 
guished herself in Brussels, Paris, and London. She has 
entirely won the hearts of the public of Lille, who have at- 
tended her performances in great numbers, and have feted her 
assiduously. ‘The operas in which Mdlle. Charton has pro- 
duced the greatest sensation—if preferences may be said to 
exist where all is so good, are the Domino Noir, the Diamans 
de la Couronne, and the Caid. The composer of the last 
mentioned opera, (one of the liveliest in the modern French 
repertoire) M. Ambroise Thomas, has been on a visit here, 
and expressed himself quite enchanted with Mdlle. Charton’s 
representation of the heroine in his new opera, Le Songe d’une 
nuit d'été. The Journal de Lille, our first authority in mu- 
sical matters, writes as follows, apropos of the benefit of Mdlle. 
Charton, which took place on Thursday :— 

“ On Thursday, for the benefit of Mdlle. Charton, the first perform- 
ance of Ambroise Thomas's last opera, Le Songe d'une nuit d’ete, took 
place. This will turn out, we predict, a brillian: success, in which every 
one concerned will have a share, The beneficiaire, Mdlle. Charton, on 
her appearance before the footlights, was saluted with a triple round of 
applause, and covered with bouquets. Our great cantatrice acted and 
sang with the utmost perfection all the striking points of the part of 
Elizabeth, and excited immense enthusiasm. It was impossible to 
express the various nuances of the part allotted to her with more skill 
and effect than did Mdlle. Charton. It seemed as though the music 
and the piece had been written purposely for her. Intelligent in the 
highest degree, the eminent artiste thoroughly appreciated the thoughts 
of the composer and author.” 


This high praise, I can assure you, was richly deserved 
Mdlle. Charton remains at Lille until the end of the month 
(January), after which she doubtless goeS to London, as Mr. 
Mitchell’s prima donna, since I hear the indefatigable and 
muck respected impresario is now in Paris, making prepara- 
tions for next season—the eagerly anticipated 1851, when the 
whole world is to meet at the Great Exhibition of All Na- 
tions.—(From our correspondent.) 


Ba.?imorE.—JeENNY Linp.—We must speak of this match- 
less songstress, and generous, high-souled woman, under a sense 
of the impossibility of saying anything which would be accepted 
by one who has heard and felt her singing and her presence, as 
a fit expression of the emotions of delight he has experienced. 
Critical remarks upon quality of voice, execution, school, we 
should feel to be an impertinence, and will not therefore inflict 
them upon others, Criticism should be dumb in the presence 
sof Jenny Linp. The primal element of her power comes from 
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: | : 
a sphere which criticism has never presumed to invade, and ap- | when it so happened that no such overture was performed at 


peals to a part of one’s being which it cannot instruct. What | all, but that subsequently to the publication of the programme 
has criticism to do with feminine loveliness and goodness of | the overture of Zampa was substituted for that of Massaniello. 
heart? With the gushing joyousness of a spirit as happy as a| But how can our laughter-loving readers repress @ hearty 
wave that dances on the sea? These it is that pour into her | ha! ha! upon reading the following exquisite morceau in the 
song, and with her song into the hearts of all who are open to | same critique? : 
such influences, stirring a feeling there that would vent itself; ‘After the lapse of a few minutes, the second part of the 
only in a shower of blessings upon the head of the lovely being | evening’s entertainment commenced with Rossini’s grand 
that calls it forth. It is absurd to say in the hearing of those | overture, La Gazza Ladra, performed by the entire orchestra. 
who can feel, that astonishment predominates over other emo- | The introductory concerto passages, which were promptly taken 
tions. Listen to the “ Bird Song”. The notes are laughed out | up by the brass and stringed instruments, formed a brilliant 
—shaken from her soul by a fullness of joy that will not be | part of the programme, in the performance of which the great- 
repressed. ‘ My heart is full, yet glad” — I must, I must be | est skill was developed.. The flute, trumpet, and horn solos, 
singing.” What has art to do with the effect of that song? | particularly excelled.” pf a 
All the critical notices we have read of Jenny Lind’s singing _In this paragraph the graphic, scientific, and profound eritic, 
are about as suggestive of the reality as the shop window | not content with generalities, condescends to particularize the 
engravings of the “sweet records—promises as sweet” that exact portion of the overture to La Gazza Ladra which meade 
meet in her countenance. We have not seen her likeness—but the most favourable impression upon his deep musical erudition 
old Wordsworth suggests it, in the thoughts and melody of his —and not only this, but, (admitting the impolicy of instituting 
lines :— _comparisons,) reluctantly—coyly—gives the preference to the 
| dulcet tones of the “ flute, trumpet, and horn solos,” which it is 
authoritatively announced, “ particularly excelled.” —This is a 
little too much of a good thing. The overture to La Gazza 
_Ladra, unfortunately again for the critic of the Sun news- 
paper, was not performed, but withdrawn, and that to the 
| Crown Diamonds,” by Auber, substituted. Yet he learnedly 
| discriminates between the performers in a piece, the playing of 
which only existed in the imagination of the critic himself! 
| Was the writer unable to distinguish between these overtures, 
or was the whole critique written before the performance com- 
'menced? Our contemporary is welcome to either horn of the 
| dilemma. 





“The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her; and she shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place, 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty, born of murmuring sound, 
Shall pass into her face.” 

Blessings on her, wherever she goes! She sings and looks 
like the being who has found her greatest joy on earth, in 
planting flowers of happiness where grew the weeds of poverty 
and suffering ; as she has done, wherever her path has been. 

A word or two of the Concert of Monday evening. The 
selection of music was unexceptionable; a rare feature in 
public concerts. Signor Belletti is a superb singer. In| : : 
quality of tone and caiioes artistic finish Pf es and (Baltimore Sun, Dec. 14.)—At the instance of the Board 
style, superior to any bass we have ever heard, and deserving | 0f Public School Commissioners, the Mayor yesterday ad- 
of all that has been said of him. Two of his songs, the Barca- | dressed a note to Jenny ‘Lind, requesting her to meet 
role and the Tarantelle were heartily enjoyed by the audience the children connected with the ptiblic schools of the 
and were encored. ‘The orchestra, under. Mr. Benedict’s | city; and so far gratify them as to allow them to see and 
consummate direction, were more effective than their hasty | hear her. She very promptly and cordially responded, and 
assembling gave us reason to expect, and delivered the over-  ©XPressed her desire to meet them this morning, at the Front 
tures of Zampa and the Crown Diamonds, with admirable | Street Theatre, at 10 o'clock, or at least as’ many of them as 
precision. The movement from Beethoven’s Septet was inju- | C22 be crowded into the building. It will be an epoch in 
dicously introduced immediately after Jenny Lind’s first song ; | their lives. To have seen Jenny will live in their memory as 
when every body would be talking. ‘The Concert Master Mr. | long as life lasts. No one will be admitted except, those hav- 
Jules Benedict, is eminent by his compositions above all musi- | 1g special charge of the children. 
cians who have visited this country, and needs no word of; The Lind Auction Sale.—-Yesterday morning, agreea- 
praise from any one.—( American Advertiser, Dec. 11.) | bly to public announcement, the Front Street Theatre was 

(From the Baltimore Republican.) —-The lovers of music, and | opened for the purpose of offering the Jenny Lind concert 
the admirers of female grace and loveliness, are by no means the tickets at auction, and the number present could not have been 
monopolists of the delight spread abroad in our patriotic city | less than 7 or 800, each of whom paid an admission fee of 124 
by the advent of the idolized Jenny. The worshippers of the cents, which will be given to the poor of this city. The 
God of Fun—the wide-mouthed haw! haw-ers! have had | minimum: price of tickets was fixed at 6 dollars, except the 
enough of the farcical to make laughter itself hold its sides. | front seats in the parquette, the back seats in the second tier, 
One of the most amusing incidents connected with Mademoi- | and the gallery. ‘Ihe seats in the parquette were rapidly sold, . 
selle Lind’s first concert was the elaborate critique in the « Sun” | some at par, whilst others commanded a premium of from 124 
of Tuesday morning. “ At 8 o'clock (quoth the Luminary) | to 87} cents each, and the average price of the whole may be 
the entire orchestra, forty-two in number [how particular!] | pnt down at 6 dollars $74 cents per seat. The southern stage- 
had taken their places, when Mr. Benedict, the conductor, box (10 seats) was then sold at 57 dollars net—the stage-box 
appeared, and stepping upon the stand, [how graphic!) gave | opposite obtained 54 dollars. The seats in the dress circle 
ignal for the commencement of Auber’s grand overture to | were then offered, and were nearly all sold at an average price 
Massaniello, which was executed in beautiful style, the instru- | of 7 dollars, ‘Those above, also, commanded: small premiums. 
ments all being in fine tone, and the performers observing | It may be fair to estimate the proceeds of this concert at a 
excellent time ; [how scientitic!] indeed it was plain to per- | sum exceeding 10,000 dollars. During the sale Mr. Barnum 
ceive from the approving smile of the leader, that the per- | stated that this mode of selling tickets had been specially 

formance was most perfect.” (How discriminating!] Now, | resorted to for the express purpose of avoiding speculation, and 
all this is exceedingly droll, and beyond measure, anmusing, | that neither Miss Lind nor himself desired that the price of 
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tickets should be raised above the fixed rates, but that they | 
were compelled to offer them at public sale, so that the public | 
should have a fair chance of obtaining them without being | 
cheated by speculators. He was then very warmly applauded | 
by the entire assemblage and the bidding grew more spirited | 
than ever. 


Jenny Lind an Auditor.—The fair Swedish songstress | 
being last evening relieved from entertaining others became _ 
herself. the entertained, and was auditor at the fine concert of | 
the « Germania,” at Carrall Hall. Her intended presence hav- | 
ing, to a great extent, become known, there was a most crowded | 
and brilliant assemblage on the occasion. . Miss Lind was at- | 
tended by Signor Belletti, and was ushered into the hall by Mr. | 
Helmsmuller, the gentlemanly manager of the “ Germania,” 
and welcomed with a glad enthusiasm by the whole audience. 
She remained during the performance of several of the best 
pieces, and left about half-past eight o’clock. Her departure | 
was signalised by another pleasing demonstration on the part | 
of the audience. They evidently parted from her with regret. | 








Dramatic Fntellivence. 


HAYMARKET. 


MACREADY’S FAREWELL PERFORMANCES. 


Mr. Macreapy resumed his series of farewell perform- | 
ances on Monday with King Lear. The new burlesque, and | 
the comedy of Every One has his Fault, constituted the | 
attractions. of Boxing-Night and the two following nights. 
The comedy appears to-have very little attractions for the public ; | 
but the new burlesque is quite another thing; and so, during | 
the three non-Macready nights, the theatre was. but thinly | 
attended until half-price, when there was a rush to see | 
Brough Brothers’ new annual, Christmas offering, or what you | 
will. , The “ what-you-will ” decidedly improves on acquaint- 
ance, and we strongly counsel our laughter-loving and noveltv- | 
seeking friends to go and see the Second Calendar, were it | 
for no other purpose than to hear Buckstone in the travestic | 
of “In my Cottage near a Wood ;” and the charming Annie | 
Romer in the new edition of the Yankee ballad, « Where | 
the Poor Niggers Go.” | 


But this ismot apropos of the “ Farewell Performances.” | 


Mr. Macready now ‘plays five nights:a week, and will con- | 
tinue todo so during the remainder of his final engagement. | 
Besides performing in King Lear on Monday, he appeared in | 
Henry [Vth and The Jealous Wife on Tuesday ; in Richelieu | 
on Wednesday; in King John on Thursday ; and in Virginius | 
last night.. Of each of these we have had our say, and it only | 
remains to observe, in the way of news, that the house has 
been crowded every night, and the performances received with 
rapturous applause. 


ee ee 


DRURY-LANE. 


Variety is the order of the day with Mr. Anderson. The 
Love Chase has been revived for Mrs. Nesbitt; The Wife of | 
Mantua has been recalled for Miss F. Vining ; while famlet 
hus been produced with a very efficient cast, and Henry IV. 
(Part I.) has introduced to the London public a new candidate 
for histrionic honours in the person of Mr, Barrett, who played 
Sir John Falstaff—~all within a week. 





| we understand, he has been playing for years, 


| speculators will only open their eyes. 
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The Love Chase, on Saturday, was a capital performance. 
Mrs. Nisbett was as charming, as buoyant, and hilarious as ever 
in Constance, and converted the audience into a perfect laughing 
chorus whenever she indulged in one of her ringing laughs. Mr. 
Walter Lacy, one of the most gentlemanly and intelligent of 
modern comedians, after an absence of some years from the 
stage, made his first appearance in Wildrake, and was wel- 
comed back to his old place among the theatrical confraternity 
with an amount of applause, which proved the public had not 
forgotten their universal favourite, The return of this gen- 
tleman must be accounted a decided boon to the stage. In 
light and elegant, and occasionally in eccentric comedy, his 
services will be found invaluable. The Wildrake of Mr. 
Walter Lacy was an admirable performance. The genuine 


| good nature and heartiness of the part were rendered in the 
happiest manner, while the simplicity, without bordering on 


the rustic, far less the boorish, was given with the nicest dis- 
crimination. He was received throughout with great plaudits. 

The novelty of the week has been the Sir John Falstaff of 
Mr. Barrett. This gentleman comes from the provinces, where, 
While it speaks 
little for the foresight of managers, that so much real talent 
should be suffered to remain unnoticed, it holds out a hope 
that other talent may be in existence, which, ere long, will 
tend to revive the falling fortunes of the Drama, if theatrical 
Mr. Barrett made a 
decided, nay, a great hit, in Sir John Falstaff; and has fixed 


| himself in public estimation as a comic star of no mean magni- 


tude. We shall not now criticize his performance in detail, but 
shall rather reserve our criticism until a second seeing shall 
enable us to point out his merits, and confirm our first impres- 
sions. It will suffice, on this occasion, to observe that Mr. 


| Barrett is possessed of a capital physiognomy for comedy, that 
| his voice is rich and flexible, and that in everything that relates 


to the business of the stage, he displays the practised artist. 
His conception of glorious old Jack was admirable, and his 
execution scarcely less praiseworthy. He was liberally ap- 
plauded throughout, and was honoured with a separate recall 
at the end. Our praise is due to Mr. Anderson for his dis- 
crimination in finding out the talent of Mr. Barrett, and we 
have .to congratulate him heartily on such an acquisition to his 
company. 


The other characters in Henry IV. were, in general, 
well supported. Mr. Anderson’s Prince Hal was exceedingly 
spirited. His scenes with Sir John and his satellites betokened 
genuine humour ; while, in the graver scenes, his deportment 
and bearing were dignified and imposing. The Hotspur of Mr. 
Vandenhoff lacks fire. It is a character quite out of this 
gentleman’s line, whose forte lies not in the assumption of 
impetuous and passionate personages. Nor can we bestow 
much praise on the Mrs. Quickly of Mrs. Parker who has 
neither figure nor face, powers nor energy forthe part. The 
rest of the performers are entitled to honourable mention. 


The Pantomime has been curtailed, and is vastly improved 
in consequence. 


MARY-LE-BONE. 


THE holiday folks continue to assemble here in great num- 
bers, and the pantomime, which is the best we have yet seen, 
is likely to run its merry round successfully against most of its 
rivals. It contains some excellent things, and among these 
are the Tableaux Vivans in the first scene, their only fault 


being that they are too few. The famous Tom Matthews is 
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full of fun and humour—the harlequin is active, efficient, 
and, in the fair Louise Blanche, provided with as pretty, 
graceful, and nimble a companion as a harlequin need have to 
go about the world, and disprove Shakespere’s famous apothegm, 
that 

“The course of true love never yct ran smooth.” 


@ur Scrap Book. 


Music anp Prornecy.—{On | 
Music, shewing it was as nearly allied to prophecy as poetry ; 
also its beneficial effect in tranquilizing the mind. | 


After Samuel had secretly anointed Saul king, he in-| 


structs the new monarch in the measures he is to pursue for 
establishing himself on the throne, and says,—“ It shall come 
to pass, when thou art come to the city (Bethel), that thou 
shalt meet a company of prophets coming down from the 
high place, with a psaltery and tabret, and a pipe, and they 


shall prophesy ; and the spirit of the Lord wil] come upon | 


thee, and thou shalt prophecy with them.” Also a very strik- 
ing example of the custom practised by the Prophets, of 


tranquilizing their minds, and exciting in themselves divine | 


inspiration by means of music, is in the 3rd chap. 2nd Book 


of Kings, 15th verse, where the sovereigns of Israel, Judah, | 


and Edom, were on the point of being destroyed by thirst, as 
there was no water to be found. ‘And on Jehoshophat in- 
quiring if there was not a prophet of the Lord, of whom they 
might inquire of the Lord by him, and on being informed that 
Elisha was there, they went down to him, and Elisha said, 
‘bring me a minstrel.’ And it came to pass when the min- 
strel played, that the hand of the Lord came upon him, and 
he said ‘Thus saith the Lord, make this valley full of 
ditches.’” Weare however not to suppose that the gift of 


prophecy was the natural effect of music, but that by its | 


means the whole mind and spirit of the prophet was prepared 
to receive the supernatural impression. There is also another 
instance which exhibits wonderfully the power of music over 
the human mind, and its beneficial effects in soothing the 
evil spirit, or troubled conscience of Saul ; for, “ when the evil 


spirit from God was upon Saul, David took a harp, and | 


played with his hand, so Saul was refreshed, and was well, 
and the evil spirit passed away from him.” 
may conclude that-music removed his melancholy, calmed the 
feelings, and enabled him to forget the apprehension that he 


had of being dethroned, and put to death by his competitor ; | 


it also quieted the remorse of his conscience, caused the blood 


and spirits to return to their natural and equal motion, and | 


the Great Antiquity of 


From which we | 


ment, or any diminution of his regal dignity, for what he did 
was done in honour of that God, who had chosen him to 
govern Israel; and his dancing, i.e. his moving in certain 
serious and solemn measures, suited to music of the same cha- 
racter and tendency, was an exercise highly conducive to the 
purposes of piety, and his mixing with the public festivities of 
his people, was a condescension (as Tacitus relates of Augustus 
the Roman Emperor,) not unbecoming the greatest monarch, 
Poliey taught Augustus to put himself upon a level with his 
subjects in their public rejoicings: piety taught David that 
‘all men are upon a level in the solemnities of religion—there- 
| fore David was not singular in his behaviour on this occasion. 
| —From T. H. Tomlinson’s Lectures on Ancient Music. 


| 


| 





Witi1am Birp composer, died 1623. In a collection of 
‘music by this writer (dedicated to Sir Christopher Hatton) 


| there are the following reasons why people should learn to 


sing :— 

Reasons set down by th’ aucton to persuade everie one to 
learn to sing— 

1. It is a knowledge easilie taught and quicklie learned, 
when there is a good master and an apt scholar. 

2. The exercise of singing is delightful to nature, and good 
to preserve the health of man. 

8. It do strengthen all parts of the heart, and doth open the 
pipes (sic). 

4, It is a singular good remedie for a stuttering and stam- 
mering in the speech. 

5. It is the best means to preserve a perfect pronuncia- 
tion, and to make a good orator. 

6. It is the onlie way to know when nature hath bestowed 
the benefit of a good voyce; which gift is so rare, as there is 
not one among a thousand that hath it: and in mannie that 
excellent gift is lost, because they want the art to express 
nature. 


7. There is not any musicke of instruments whatsoever com- 
parable to that which is made by the voyces of men, when the 
voyces are good, and the same well sovled and ordered. 

8. The better the voyce is, the sweeter it is to honour and 
serve God therewith; and the voyce of man is chiefly to be 
employed to that end—omnis spiritus laudet dominum, 

Since singing is so good a thing, 
I wish all men would learn to sing. 


Miscellaneous. 


was the means of allaying and composing the passions of the | 


mind, and occasioning joy and self-complacency.—From T'. | 


H. Tomlinson’s Lectures on Ancient Music. 


On THE GREAT ANTIQUITY OF Music AND Dancinc.— 
Strabo tells, that it was customary among the Greeks, as well 
as other nations, to use music and dancing in the processions 
before their gods: (lib. 1). Callimachus mentions the Chori, 
and Dancings of the youth at the altar of Apollo. Plato observes, 
that among the Egyptians, all kinds of music, songs, and 
dances, were consecrated to their gods (De Legibus, lib. 3) : 
and even Lucian (de Saltatione) expressly says, that among 
the ancients, no ceremonial of religion, no expiation, no atone- 
ment was accounted rightly accomplished without dancing— 
so that David was far from being singular in his behaviour 
when he danced before the ark: nor was there any disparage- 


| Racuer, —A brilliant French journalist (Jules .Janin,we are sure) 
| Temarks in one of his feuilletons, that the great tragedian “con- 
| quered Germany, and like Napolecn entered Berlin and Vienna in 
| triumph.” If this be J. J. why then J. J. is right; only that 
| Rachel's triumphs are “more sweeter” to be borne than those 
| of Napoleon ; a glance from those dark eyes, and a smile from that 
|eloquent mouth, are certainly preferable. to a cannon ball and 
bayonet, even directed by the genius of Napoleon. On the other 
hand, Rachel’s conquests are likely to be more enduring than those 
of Buonaparte, since their recollection is at once more grateful 
and less humiliating. 


Jenny Linp has £150,000 in the British Funds, the three per 
cents., and pays to the British government annually £4,000 income 
tax. She has given away about £48,000 in charity, The whole 
amount of her European wealth is estimated at one million of 
dollars.—(New York Paper.) 
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Jenny Linp’s Tour 1x Sourm. America.—The movements of 
Malle. Lind, after leaving Baltimore, will be as follows :—A Con- 
cert in Washington on the 16th. and pr 18th. She will then 
proceed to Richmond, and sing there Om the 20th; thence to 
Charlestown, S. C., and give concerts on the 26th and 28th. On 
the first of January she will sail from Charlestown, in the steamer 
Isabel, for Havanna, and remain there from the 8th of January to 
the 1st of February; thence to New Orleans, and remain in that 
city from the 4th to the 16th of February. She will return on the 
western route, visiting Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, &c., and 
start for the World’s Fair (Great London Exhibition, we suppose), 
in Junc. Such is the present determination.—( Baltimore Sun, 
December 14.) 


A Gorpren Newsrarer.—In compliment to the Swedish song- 
stress, a Boston publisher has issued a paper, the Jenny Lind, on 
the pages of which the life and doings of the “ Nightingale” are 
chronicled in letters of gold. 


Vivier.— The great feature of the concert was Vivier, whose 
wonderful solos on the French horn must be heard, as no descrip- 
tion can communicate a full idea of their extraordinary character. 
While everything else is most attractive, this is wonderful. Eugene 
Vivier has learnt, in the woods of his native Ajaccio, in Corsica, 
to imitate the sounds of nature, animate or inanimate, in a style of 
most wondrous closeness. We listened on Thursday night, until 
we fancied we heard from that difficult instrument only some soft, 
dulcet note, wafted from a distance, and gradually dying away as 
it receded from spots where harmony alone was paramount. ‘The 
moaning of the wind, the light breath of a summer day, the fuller 
but more soothing utterance of autumn breezes, the rough blasts 
of December, were imitated with closeness and felicity ; harmonies 
of.the most entrancing character poured from his instrument 
unusual sounds, doubled and apparently tripled, at the same time, 
of most mystic character, bewildered the ear with the diversity of 
parts that were so clearly uttered. Strains he had that would 


have proved a gentle lullaby for the sleeping infant, imitating the | 


wellifluousness of the flute. The soft sighing of the Aolian harp 
was not more gentle; but never was the heart of the warrior 
roused by more boldly defiant trumpet notes, or marshalled for the 
conflict, than those which, easily and by the merest transition, 
Eugene Vivier drew from the wonderful circles of brass through 
which this magic sound-painting was brought before the audience. 
Ashe made his retiring bow, a loud and simultaneous burst of 
applause came from the audience, and it was sustained until the 
announcement that M. Vivier’s exertions were so fatiguing that he 
could not possibly repeat it. The announcement met with the 
approbation of a large portion of the audience, who felt that with 
such unwonted combinations of conception and practice, it could 
not be otherwise.’—(Manchester Courier, Saturday, Dec. 28. From 
«a notice of Jullien's first concert.) 


M. Auexanpver Biriet.—The lovers of good pianoforte music 


will be pleased to learn that this gentleman intends renewing his | 


classical performances at St. Martin’s Hall very shortly. 


M. Simas, the composer, has taken up his residence at Edin- 
burgh for the winter. 

Yorx.—Jullien’s Masked Ball, announced for the 14th inst., 
promises to be the most splendid ever given in that city. 


A Musicat. Bepv.—One article of luxury that we hear of as in 
preparation in Germany for the Exhibition, will be a curiosity in 
its way. ‘This is a musical bed, which, the moment it is pressed, 
eee to play soft and soothing airs that “lap” the sleeper “ in 

Slysium.” 

eatH OF Mr. Ospatpiston.—Mr. Osbaldiston, for many 
years manager of the Surrey, and lately of the Victoria Theatre, 
died a few days ago. The most remarkable feature in his theatri- 
cal career was his undertaking the management of Covent Garden 
Theatre, some twelve years since, and making a considerable reduc- 
tion in the prices of admission. ‘The experiment was not a failure 
though Mr. Osbaldiston had an expensive company, which num- 
bered in its corps the names of Macready, Charles Kemble, 
Vandenhoff, J. "Wallack, Mrs, Warner, Mr, W. Farren, Mrs. 
Glover, &c. 


Scuitier’s Daventer.—The eldest daughter of Schiller, Mme. 
Caroline Junot, died suddenly, on the 19th, at Wurtzburgh, in 
Bavaria. 


Miss Ransrorp gave her fifth musical soiree on Monday evening 
week. She was assisted by Miss Bassano, Mr. Land, Mr. Ransford, 
| Mr. W. E. Ransford, and Herr Bruno Bruckman, as vocalists. Mr, 
| W. H. Palmer played some pieces on the piano. Kate Loder was 
announced, but was prevented from appearing by indisposition. 
| Miss Ransford’s singing was much admired. She was encored in 
| “ The Gipsies’ Home,” and in an aria by Mercadante. The soirees 
| given by the fair artiste have been all successful, and have caused 
|astirin her own immediate circle. We are pleased to announce 
| the success of so young and promising a vocalist. 


| Ecuam.—The first of a series of three subscription concerts, 


| given by Mr. §. Swith (resident musical professor and organist of 
| Egham Church), took place on Friday evening, December 27th, at 
| the Assembly Rooms, which were attended by a fashionable 
audience. The vocalists were Mrs. Alexander Newton, Miss 
Lizzy Stuart, Mr. J. W. Hobbs, Mr. Knowles, and, Mr. White- 
| house. Messrs. Sainton and Chipp were the instrumentalists. 
The encores, ten in number, need not be specified separately, nor 
is it necessary to speak of the singing of Mrs. A. Newton or Mr. 
Hobbs, who both exhibited their usual talent. Miss Lizzy Stuart 
deserves mention in “ Land of my dearest,” by Keller. With 
study and attention this young lady will rise in public favour. 
Mr. Whitehouse sang Czapek’s song, “ King Seyfrid,” with energy ; 
his voice told remarkably well. Mr. Knowles was much applauded 
in his song. ‘The glees were well rendered ; and, in fact, it mast 
have given as much pleasure to Mr. Smith (who conducted the 
concert), to see his efforts crowned with such success, as to his 
| patrons, who enjoyed the entertainment.—( From a Correspondent.) 
Corx.—Madame Anna Thillon, and Mr. Hudson, accompanied 
by Mr. Edward Loder, the eminent composer, have been giving 
their new entertainment here, with success. On Monday they 
appear at Limerick. 


Breminenam. —The Messiah was performed on Thursday night, 
by the members of the Festival Choral Society, assisted by a few 
professionals, the proceeds being applied to the purposes of the 
benevolent fund, in connection with that society. In addition to 
the choir the following artistes were engaged :—Miss Bassano, 
Miss Amelia . Hill, Miss Bull, Mr. Shoubridge, and Mr. Frank 
Bodda. Mr. Munden conducted, and Mr. Stimpson presided at 
the organ. One or two points in the performance may be men- 
tioned. The air “ © Thou that tellest,” was the best of Miss Bas- 
sano’s pieces. “Rejoice Greatly” suited the flexible organ of 
Miss Hill. She sang the allegro with ease and considerable 
effect. The air in the second part, “ Why do the Nations?” has 
tested the powers of more experienced singers thap Mr. Frank 
Bodda, and with the recollection of some other renderings of this 
grand passage, we must give him praise for the spirit and correct- 
ness of his performance. His articulation was very distinct. We 
were pleased by his always correct, often forcible expression, in 
the difficult solos allotted to the principal bass voice. Amo 
the most pleasing points in the oratorio may be ranked those 
pieces allotted to Mrs. Bull. On the whole the choruses were 
well performed. ‘The bass voices were effective, and, with the 
exception of some weakness in the volume of the counter-tenors, 
the choir was well balanced. The difficult chorus, “ He trusted 
in God,” was particularly well given. To Mr. Stimpson praise is 
due, for his effective management of the organ throughout. Mr. 
Munden also discharged his duties ably.—(Abridged from the 
Birmingham Journal.) 


Mr. W. H. Szaurn.—This gentleman, well known to the pro- 
fession, as an excellent master, and a popular concert singer, died on 
Sunday last, at his residence, in Curzon Street, aged 26. Besides 
being a man of talent, Mr. W. H. Seguin was of a kindly disposi- 
tion, and in every respect a gentleman. He was esteemed by all, 
and will be regretted by all with whom he came in contact, either 
in public or private life. He has left a wife, also distinguished in 
the musical profession, and several children, 
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». Jonruenx at Mancarster.—On Tuesday night large numbers 
arrived at the Frec-trade Hall, baving mistaken the announce- 
ment of the fourth performance. ‘The original advertisement cer- 
tainly announced it for Tuesday, but in every advertisement since 
the 11th of Decender, this evening (Wednesday) was substituted, 
This fact shows the difficulty of reaching the public in all announce- 
ments by those who cater for the popular eye and car. We allude 
to the circumstance, that no further disappointment may occur. 
‘l'o-night (Wednesday), as we have before said, is announced as 
the last of the concerts, and to-morrow night (‘hursday) the ball 
is to take place.—Manchester Examiner and Times. 


Winnson Castix.— On Monday evening, the 30th ult., a 
cantata, composed by Dr. Elvey, on the birthday of her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, was performed before her Majesty and H. K. Hl. 
Prince Albert, at the Castle, by the Queen’s private band and the 
gentlemen of St. George's Chapel choir, with the choristers, assisted 
by several of the amateur Windsor and Eton Choral Society, and 
by Mr Bowley and some of the members of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, Exeter Hall. ‘The solos were sung by Mr. Lockey and 
Mrs, Alexander Newton. 


Marnstons.—( From a Correspondent.) —Mr. Ireson, band-mas- 
ter of the cavalry depot, gave his annual concert at the Corn 
Exchange, on the 18th ult., under the patronage of Colonel Middle- 
ton, and the officers of the cavalry depét. ‘The spacious room of 
the Exchange was filled in every part by an audience who encored 
nearly every piece in the programme. ‘The presence of the mili- 
tary staff in their uniform added to the brilliancy of the scene. 
The vocalists were Miss Ransford, Miss Norman, Mr, Ransford, 
and Mr. Land, Miss Ransford was encored in “ Smiling Faces,” 
(S. Glover,) and, with Miss Norman, in the duets of “I would wear 
my love,” (Mendelssohn,) and “ From’our merry Swiss Home,” (C, 
Glover.) Mr. Land was called on to repeat Lover’s Irish ballad, 
“Sally, why not name the day,” which he sang with excellent effect. 
Shield’s song of “The Wolf,” sung by Mr. Ransford, was also re- 
demanded. The band was numerous and complete, and the man- 
ner in which they performed the overtures to La Gazza Ladra, 
Zampa, the march from Je Prophete, and Labitski’s Quadrille of 
All Nations, reflected credit on their master and conductor, Mr. 
Treson. Mr, J. E. Field was leader, and Mr, Tolhurst accom- 
panyist. 

Caturrine Havus.—Letters have been received announcing 
the safe arrival of this distinguished vocalist in Roime, in excellent 
health and spirits. 


M. Maenvs.—-This well known composer and{pianist has arrived 
in London from Paris. 


Private TuHeatricars at Wosurn Anpey.—The Duke and 
Duchess of Bedford, as customary at this festive season of the 
year, a'e dispensing their princely hospitality at the ancient family 
seat, Woburn Abbey, Pedfordshire, to a distinguished circle of 
relatives and friends. Among the guests of the Noble Duke, are 
Lord and Lady Russell and the Hon. Miss Lester, Viscount Anson, 
Viscount Maldon, Viscount Valletort, Sir John and Lady Georgiana 
Romilly, Lady Frances Hope, Lady Frances Russell, Lady Eliza- 
beth Bulteel and Miss Bulteel, the Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay, 
Mr. Cornewall Lewis, M.P., and Lady Theresa Lewis, Lady 
Foulis, Mr. and Lady Caroline Sanford, Gen. Hare, Capt. Brooke 
the Hon. G. Byng, Mr Augustus Stafford, M.P., Mr. R. W. Grey? 
M.P., Mr. Arthur Russell, Mr. H. Greenfell, Mr. Bultecl, &c 
Last week, “ Woburn Abbey theatre” (according to the pro-. 
gramme) was opened for the first, we believe, of a series of amateur 
dramatic entertainments, for which the Abbey has long enjoyed a 

shigh reputation. The piece selected was the well-known farce of 
Turning the Tables, and the following was the cast of characters, 
named in the order of their appearance :—Old Knibbs, Mr. Aysh- 
ford Sanford; Miss Knibbs, Miss Bulteel; Edgar, Mr. H. Gren- 
fell; Jack Humphries, Mr. Augustus Stafford, M. P.; Thornton, 
Viscount Valletort; Patty, the Hon. Miss Lister; Bumps, the 
Hon. George Byng; Mrs. Humphries, Mrs. J. Bulteel. At the 
conclusion of the farce the company partook of refreshments in an 
adjoining saloon, the gaities being prolonged to rather an advanced 
hour.—Bath and Cheltenham Gazette. 
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Manvst/Moreno.—We have lieard the most fatourable report ® 
of a new five-aet tra which this gentleman’ has in-manuscript- 
M. Moreno will-be'a ly remembered as the English adapter 
of a clever French pi der the name of My Wife's Husband. 


Mr. W. II. Hotsmes.—This accomplished pianist an]. composer 
has announced a matinée musicale at his residence, thisday. A 
real treat may be expected by the amateurs of good pianoforte play- 
ing. 

Mrs. Watiacx.—This highly esteemed lady, wife of the eminent 
actor Mr. James Wallack, died recently at her house in Tavistock 
Street, Bedford Square. 














Adbertisements. 
NEW PIANOFORTS PUBLICATIONS. 
WESSEL and Co. beg to announce the 


Work for Piano Solo, in twelve numbers, price 


“YOUTHFUL DAYS.” 


pulcaten of a New 
ne Shilling each, entitled— 


No. 1. “‘ Nursery Tale.” No, 7. ‘‘The Dance on the Lawn.” 
» 2. * The Clock.” » 8. “ Boating on the Lake,” 

», 3. “Sunday Morning.” » 9, The Birdle’s Death.” 

» 4. ‘ Playinginthe Meadows.” » 10. The Water-Mil).” 

» 5. “Grand Parade.” » 11. “Skating.” 

»y 6. © Lullaby,” »» 12, The Evening Bells.” 





Composed by 
THEODORE KULLAK, OF BERLIN. 


Theodore Kullak ranks among the best composers of Germany. His Pianofor‘e 
Compositions, for the concert room and for the study. are eagerly songht after, both 
by p $s and s. Kullak’s * Youthful Days” (Kinderleben) is writien 
exrressly in an easy form, and makes an acceptable present to young pupils. because 
it is useful practice together with pleasing themes: ‘‘ The imagination of a poet com- 
bined with the’science of a musician.” 


WESSEL and Co., 229, Regent Street. Corner of Hanover Street, Publishers of 
all the Pianolorte works of Theodore Kullak, 











M. ALEXANDER BILLET 
Begs to announce that he intends to RESUME his Performances of 
CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE MUSIC 
IMMEDIATELY. 


Full particulars will be immediately announced, 





MR. BRINLEY RICHARDS 


Begs to inform his Pupils and Friends that he has REMOVED to’”' 
No. 6, SOMERSET STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 


i 





THE PATENT PORTAELE METRONOME, 


(REGISTERED ACCORDING TO 6 & 7 VIC., C. 65), ‘ 

S$ a very Complete and Perfect Instrument for measuring © 
- “time” in music. It is the size and form of a small’ witch, and may be car- 
ried in the waistcoat pocket, being similar to a spring measurirg tape, having 
marked on one side the numbers of vibrations in one minute (as in Muelgel’s Me- 
tronome), and on the other side the Italian musical terms in general use. From 
its modera e price, small dimensions, and practical usefulness, it is adapted for all 
classes of musicians and singers. 

Sold by all music-sellers in town and country, 

Price, including morocco case and suspender, from 5s, to 10s. each, 

EDWARD GREAVES, 56, South Street, Sheftield, registered proprietor. 





= 
: ' by Micwart Samu: v 

Studley Villas, S.udley Road, Clapham Koad, in the eset ant maa 
office of Myers and Co., 37, King Street, Covent Garden, in the parish of St. 
Paul, where all communications tur the Editor are to be addressed, post paid. 
To be had of G. Purke-s, Dean Street, Soho; Allen, Warwick Lane ; Vickers, 
Holywe ] Street, and at all Pooksellers.—Saturday, Jn, 4, 1851, : ; 


Printed and Published, for the Proprietors, 
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